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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY? 


II. 


NEED OF A PREPARATORY COURSE, 
N the January number we gave outlines 
of a course of study in Geography, 
which we believe to be the only philoso- 
phic one. That course included three 
separate grades—the Perceptive, the An- 
alytic, and the Synthetic, the work of each 
being of a different character from that of 
the others, and having an entirely different 
object. The work of the Perceptive grade 
was mainly to become acquainted with the, 
so to speak, mechanism of the earth, and 
was to be conducted by the examination 
of a globe as its most perfect representa- 
tion, and of maps of the coniinents as con- 
venient representations, on a larger scale, 
of its several great members. 

Undoubtedly all will admit that the only 
value of globes or maps, as @ means of 
study, consists in the fact that they are 
symbols of what actually exists upon the 
earth—that they represent the earth, or 
portions of it, in regard to form, character, 
and the position, both relative and abso- 
lute, of its parts. , 

If therefore a globe or map can create in 
the mind of the pupil no image of the 
earth, or of the portion of the earth which 
it represents, but is to him simply a ball 
or a sheet of paper with certain lines and 
colors upon it to which certain names are 
attached, then it has no longer any value 
as a representative object, and so far as 
practical results in the study of geography 
are concerned, might as well be dispensed 
with, and the pupils be taught, as some of 
us were in childhood, simply to repeat 


lists of names, headed rivers, mountains, 
islands, seas, etc. For of what value can 
it be to a child to know that a certain line 
on the map is called a river or a mountain 
range, if he has no correct notion of what 
a river or mountain range really is? or, 
that a certain portion of the map is called 
England, and a certain point within it 
London, if he does not see behind the map 
the beautiful country itself, with its farms, 
its mines, its great cities and busy villages; 
and the vast metropolis with its trade and 
manufactures, its crowds of busy people, 
its palaces, its gardens, even its fogs— 
whatever distinguishes it from any other 
great city? 

In order to secure the requisite results 
from the use of a map, we must give it 
life and significance, so that when the eye 
rests upon certain signs there shall start 
into view a great mountain wall in all its 
grandeur, with its accessory slopes, and its 
rivers like stlver bands uniting them; or 
certain other signs shall spread out a broad 
landscape with dark forests, green pastures, 
and fields of golden grain, and lakes white 
with the sails of commerce. The child 
must first be made acquainted with nature 
as it exists under different conditions of 
surface, climate, and culture; in other 
words, he must first know the thing to be 
symbolized. Then the symbol will have a 
value, and not till then. 

For this reason the course heretofore 
delineated should be preceded by an intro- 
ductory course, the purpose of which shall 
be by means of a series of simple conver- 
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sational lessons, to form in the mind a vivid 
picture of whatever is most characteristic 
of the great physical regions of the globe: 
that is, to give to the mind of the child, in 
regard to each, as nearly as possible, what 
he would receive by seeing with his own 
eyes the region in question. These lessons, 
followed by maps in which the child learns 
the appropriate symbol for the reality he 


has been studying, and sees the countries - 


through which his imaginary journey has 
led him, in their comparative size and rela- 
tive position, will give to him the correct 
appreciation of the nature and use of a 
map, and enable it to become to his mind, 
in his future study, a source of knowledge 
which it could have become in no other 
way. Having made acquaintance with a 
type of each of the great strongly-marked 
physical regions of the earth, and learned 
the manner of representing it upon the 
map, he is now prepared to read the map 
itself, and seeing the actual country it 
represents spread out before him on a 
smaller scale, learn for himself all the map 
contains just as perfectly and easily as, hav- 
ing learned the alphabet, he masters the 
contents of a printed page. 


GENERAL PLAN OF PREPARATORY OOURSE, 


These lessons should commence with 
what is most familiar to the child—his own 
locality—as that is within his range of 
observation, and possesses features that can 
be made use of in building up the images 
of remote regions. When he has learned 
all it is able to teach him, he may, under 
the direction of his teacher, construct a 
simple map of the neighborhgod, showing 
the position of, every object he has been 
studying. A map so constructed will 
never fail to call up a complete picture of 
the region it represents. The child has 
thus taken his first step in geographical 
study; he has.made an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a portion of the earth’s surface, 
and has formed a symbol by which it can 
always be recalled, as vividly as the face 
of a friend by a portrait. 

He may now proceed, step by step, to 
form acquaintance with the characteristic 
regions of his own country. This is done 
by an imaginary journey, in the course of 
which whatever would most strike his 


attention in traveling should be presented 
in the order in which it occurs, in a vivid 
and picturesque description, yet in such 
language as he can most perfectly compre- 
hend. Care should be taken to notice 
only the striking features of the picture, as 
too great minutia of detail would impair 
its distinctions and weaken its impression. 
Throughout these journeys the position of 
the region under discussion in regard to 
the child’s home, must be kept in mind. 
Thus, at the beginning of each lesson the 
pupils might be asked to point or walk 
toward the places of which they have 
learned, and to state in what direction 
they are from the place in which the les- 
sons are given. At the end of the lessons on 
the United States, a map of the whole coun- 
try showing the various regions traversed 
in their relative size and position, accom- 
panied by arapid review of the main points 
noticed, will fix in the memory all that is 
needed, and make the map a vivid symbol of 
the reality. After this is done, the lessons 
can be extended in the same manner to other 
countries and continents, noticing of course 
only what is most characteristic of each 
of these. Thus in England we have the 
beauty of the landscape, owing to high 
culture, the commercial and manufactur- 
ing industry of London and Manchester ; 
in France the vintage, and silk manufacture 
—Paris and Lyons; in Switzerland the 
snow-crowned Alps, the beautiful moun- 
tain lakes, and the herdsmen. When all 
are done, a Mercator’s map, in which the 
several continents and oceans can be seen 
in their relative position without the inter- 
ruption occasioned by the hemispheres, 
will complete the preparation for the use 
of the maps in future study. Then a few 
lessons, gathering together the separate 
ideas in regard to climate, people, vegeta- 
tion, ete., in different parts of the earth, 
making a little preparation for future les- 
sons on those subjects, would conclude 
this introductory course. 

These preparatory lessons should be 
completed at the age of eight or nine. The 
pupil would then be prepared to use suc- 
cessfully the globe and maps as the objects 
of study, and to enter at once on the 
course indicated in the former article. 


(To be continued in next number.) 
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Object Teaching. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


LANGUAGES. 
N most schools much valuahle time is 
devoted to the languages without a 
commensurate result. Reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, and rhetoric, consume 
about two-thirds of the time in primary 
schools, and nearly as much in grammar 
and high schools, without a proportional 
benefit. The mere acquisition of the 
faculty to crack the nut-shell thus requires 
more precious time than the eating, digest- 
ing, and assimilating of its contents. For 
language is the mere shell containing all 
that inone comprehensive name is called 
education. The thorough study of lan- 
guage is in itself a school of mental and 
moral gymnastics; but to be this, the study 
must begin where it now in most schools 
ends. Reading, writing, spelling, parsing, 
analyzing, etc., do not constitute the study 
of language. They are only the beginning 
of it, and for this beginning the pupil pays 
too dearly. 

Object Teaching, in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of this expression, is the 
means by which in the study of language, 
no less than in all other branches of educa- 
tion, time may be economized, and better 
results obtained. But this question arises: 
How can language be taught according to 
the manner of object lessons? This ques- 
tion resolves itself into another: How can 
language, which we produce almost spon- 
taneously, or unconsciously, be converted 
into an object to be seen, observed, experi- 
mented on, analyzed and recomposed, re- 
produced according to the laws discovered 
in it, and intelligently understood? It is 
evident that all other branches of learning 
present more objective features than the 
science of language has, because it is with- 
in ourselves, and is a combination of sound, 
Jancy, and intellect, and has little about it 
which of itself attracts our attention and 
interest. No wonder that of all laws of 
Nature, those constituting the life of lan- 
guage are the last to be studied and cor- 
rectly understood. Comparative Philo- 
logy, which has so essentially simplified 
the study of language by showing the vari- 
ations of general laws in various tongues, 





is, perhaps, the newest of all sciences. 
And since the results of this new science 
have not yet been rendered generally ac- 
cessible, it is natural that there should be 
few efficient teachers of language. No- 
body, indeed, can teach the science of Jan- 
guage who has not mastered at least two 
different tongues, practically and theoreti- 
cally. 

To teach achild at the same time two, 
or even three languages, is not more diffi- 
cult than to teach one of these languages. 
Any child may be made to acquire his 
mother tongue more perfectly by acquir- 
ing, at the same time, a second living lan- 
guage, or even a second and third, one 
of which is grammatically acquired. All 
learning consists in the fixing of impres- 
sions which accumulate and connect them- 
selves according to similarities and differ- 
ences. It requires only a little more time 
to impress on the mind, together with the 
image of a sheep, its English, its French, 
and its German name, instead of the Eng- 
lish name alone; each of those names is 
more deeply impressed on account of their 
difference of sound and identity of mean- 
ing; memozxy is considerably strengthened 
and recollection facilitated, by fixing each 
image together with different names. 
Each name will reproduce its equivalent 
in the other two languages, whenever 
needed; the image will recall each of the 
three names which may be required Thus 
from an earlier period the discriminating 
and the comparing powers of the youthful | 
mind are called into activity, together with 
memory; and presence of mind, a‘ tention, 
and the faculty of producing the evirect pro- 
nunciation, are simultaneously ex: -cised. 

Thus we see that Object Teach: in lan- 


guages is best carried on by tea: ing, be- 
side the mother tongue, at least oie foreign 
language, and the two both gra v:natically 
and by conversation. Language |..comes 
more objective, assumes more ‘gible 
form, when observed in a foreijn tongue 
and at the same time in the moth. congue. 
In the form of a foreign sound © is, as it 
were, @ stranger to the mind. an ttracts 
more attention; and the corresp. ‘ing ex- 
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pression of the mother tongue, into which 
it is translated, gains by comparison with 
the foreign sound and word more of an ob- 
jective character, is seen more at a dis- 
tance,used with greater attention, impressed 
with greater distinctness and correctness. 

These few explanations will, perhaps, 
serve to make many remarkable facts in- 
telligible. It is a fact that spelling may 
almost entirely be done away with, if the 
child begins two languages in the lowest 
clas3 in school, and the teacher understands 
his business. Aceustomed from the first to 
associate the meaning and the sound of 
the foreign word with its printed and writ- 
ten image, the mind is trained to execute 
the same combination with the correspond- 
ing word of his mother tongue, fixing in 
his mind its printed and written represen- 
tation. Defining may, to a great extent, 
be dispensed with if two languages are 
taught at once. Translation exercises step 
into its place, and fix more fully and cor- 
rectly the meaning of each individual word. 
A boy who has learned to translate fluently 
and correctly into and from one or two 
foreign tongues, may be depended on to de- 
fine well the words of his mother tongue. 
More, he will better discriminate synonyms. 
It is a bad practice to define laborious by 
“hard,” “difficult,” or penalty by “ pun- 
ishment,” the respective expressions being 
only similar, not identical; such defining 
weakens in the pupil’s mind the discrimi- 
nating faculty in the use of synonyms. In- 
tonation, Accentuation, and Elocution are 
among those common English branches 
in which time may be economized by call- 


ing toaid the study of foreign languages. 
You cannot well acquire their use without 
intelligently appropriating the laws of ac- 
centuation and intonation. If you have 
once acquired these laws, you know, 
with slight modifications, the laws of Ac- 
cent and Intonation in every language, and 
will make practical applications of the same 
in every tongue. Even Reading—that 
great plague of English teachers—is facili- 
tated by learning to read in two languages 
at the same time. 

In schools into which the study of more 
than one language cannot, under present 
circumstances, be conveniently introduced, 
the method of Object Teaching can at least 
be applied to the mother tongue. Read- 
ing, Writing, Spelling, Defining, Parsing, 
and Analyzing can be taught in such a 
manner that time will be considerably 
economized? It can be economized if the 
teacher himself is intelligent and a student 
of the laws of language. The teacher is 
the school, and all improvements of the 
school must begin with him. Of what 
avail are all improvements in school-books 
and methods of teaching if he is unable to 
enter into their spirit, to simplify and con- 
dense the laws and principles of every 
branch of learning into the least possible 
compass, to make pupils constantly analyze 
and recompose the elements and laws, 
and make them become their own teachers 
at the earliest possible stage of develop- 
ment? But to enlarge upon this subject, 
more space would be required than may be 
afforded. The subject merits careful con- 
sideration. 


THE VENTILATING AND WARMING OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


VENTILATING. 
8 if by universal consent, the impor- 
tance of proper methods of warming 
and ventilating is disregarded alike by 
teachers and school officers. Schoolhouses, 
in the rural districts, frequently possess no 
means of ventilation except small windows 
opening from below, or annoying crevices 
in the walls; while the heating apparatus is 
a miserable stove, which, after having been 


worn out by a long term of honorable ser- 
vice in the parlor and afterwards in the 
spare bedroom, has been donated by some 
public-spirited individual, who thereby 
gained great reputation for generosity and 
attachment to the cause of popular educa- 
tion. This determined neglect, though in 
a measure pardonable a few years ago, is 
now utterly inexcusable. There can be 
no doubt that much of this indifference 
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arises from ignorance, and that, were the 
attention of those interested properly 
directed, a reform might be made. To 
contribute our mite, we will treat of ven- 
tilation in this paper, and of warming 
hereafter. 

A superficial examination will disclose 
the disastrous effects arising from defective 
ventilation. Pure air is composed of nitro- 
gen, four parts, and oxygen, one part, by 
measure. The atmosphere, however, inva- 
riably contains such impurities as carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and organic matter. When 
overcharged with any of these foreign 
elements, the air becomes deleterious. No- 
where does it become thus injurious more 
readily than in a close, crowded room. 


THE AIR IN SCHOOLROOMS, 


To illustrate this, let us take, as a com- 
mon case, a schoolroom on a winter day. 
It is filled with pupils, is well warmed, and 
the doors and windows are shut. Each 
person in the room inhales, each minute, 
five hundred cubic inches of air, and re- 
places it with a poisonous mixed gas, 
composed of air, carbonic acid and oxyd, 
water, effete nitrogen, and the sensibly 
offensive products of pulmonary perspira- 
tion. Besides the action of the lungs, the 
whole surface of the body is continually 
giving off vapor of water, as well as more 
perceptible excrements, through insensible 
perspiration. The stove is continually 
abstracting oxygen, the vital gas, from the 
room, and substituting nothing but irres- 
pirable gases. If the stove is close, it 
returns no injurious substances, but simply 
destroys the air by abstracting its vital 
element. As the room is close, the chim- 
ney draws badly and frequent clouds of 
smoke are driven into the room, so that 
creosote and other acrid compounds are 
added to the impurities already present. 
Here then we have a true picture, to be 
seen every winter day—a schoolroom with 
every means for creating impure air, but 
with no means for its removal. The atmos- 
phere, in an incredibly short time becomes 
absolutely impure, and as the brain cannot 
act properly except when in the midst of 
pure and cool oxygen, clearness of mind 
is impossible ; comatoseness seizes both 
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teacher and pupil, so that frequently the 
former thus loses a hard-earned reputation. 
If the air of such a room were removed 
through a ventilator, it would be disgusting 
to a person standing in its passage; while, 
if driven through water, the liquid would 
soon be colored by animal matter, and 
acquire a most offensive odor. 


THE BEST MODE OF ILLUMINATING 


In schools held at night the lights are an 
additional source of impurity, inasmuch as 
they withdraw oxygen from the air and 
return it in combination with carbon or 
hydrogen. Not unfrequently, when the 
materials used for illumination are impure, 
compounds of sulphur and ammonia are 
also formed, which are dissolved in tie 
vapor of water in the air, and either con- 
dense upon the furniture, corroding it, or 
are drawn into the lungs, where they are 
productive of very serious injury. Ilu:i- 
nating gas is unquestionably the best agent 
for lighting schools, halls, etc., since for the 
production of a given amount of light, it 
requires less oxygen than either candles or 
oil, and moreover produces forcible upward 
currents in the air, thereby assisting ven- 
tilation. 

The agents to which we have referred 
are at work, with more or less activity, in 
every schoolroom, and unless some means 
is employed to counteract their effects, 
lasting injury to the occupants must result. 
To obviate such a difficulty by the removal 
of impurities is the object of ventilation, 
which, if perfect, would continually remove 
all the contaminated air and supply an 
equal volume of pure air in its place. This 
theoretical perfection is yet unattained. 


HOW MUCH AIR DO WE NEED? 


The amount of fresh air required for 
thorough ventilation cannot be accurately 
stated; it is impossible to estimate exactly 
the quantity destroyec by respiration, 
cutaneous perspiration, and combustion. 
The requisite amount is variously stated. 
According to Hood, only three and one- 
half cubic feet per minute are necessary 
for each individual. Brenan regards ten 
and one-quarter feet as absolutely essential, 
while Dr. Reid believes thirty cubic feet 
per minute no more than sufficient. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF VENTILATION. 
Most systems ot ventilation are based 
upon the principle that currents are caused 
in the atmosphere by increase or diminu- 
tion of temperature. Such currents may 
at any time be observed by looking across 
a heated surface at an object, which will 
then appear to possess an undulatory mo- 
tion. Ifa small piece of thin paper be at- 


tached by a wire to the side of a stove- - 


pipe, it will be lifted and sustained by the 
upward current of heated air. If a door 
leading from a warm room into one colder 
be opened, and two candles be held, one at 
the top, the other at the bottom, the flames 
will be deflected in opposite directions, 
while the flame of a candle held about the 
centre will be unaffected. When heated, 
air becomes specifically lighter and rises. In 
the Ohio School Library, heated by stoves, 
the temperature at the ceiling was 30° F. 
warmer than at the floor. In churches 
this fact is frequently very perceptible. 
While the temperature below may be 
agreeable, in the galleries it may be even 
stifling. The currents, thus caused, con- 
tinue to operate until the temperature of 
the room is nearly equal throughout. While 
they cause the air to become thoroughly 
contaminated, they also afford a simple and 
efficient means of ventilation. In the sys- 
tems based on this principle, the hot air 
rises to the ceiling and passes out through 
openings in the wall, carrying with it the 
impurities. By another method, known as 
mechanical ventilation, pure air is forced 
into the room by large fan-wheels, and the 
impure air is driven before it. This system 
is now employed in large halls, and proves 
effective. 


CONSTRUOTION OF BUILDINGS, CHIMNEYS, ETO. 


In constructing an apartment with re- 
spect to ventilation, care should be taken 
lest any portion be so arranged as to con- 
taminate the atmosphere unnecessarily. In 
schoolrooms, especially, the ceiling should 
not be low, for while the room is kept 
warm the impurities will in a great meas- 
ure tend to collect in the upper portion; 
so that if the ceiling is high, even though 
the provisions for ventilation are inade- 
quate, the deleterious gases will not to any 
considerable extent descend to the level of 


the pupils during school-hours. Defects in 
the chimneys should be carefully guarded 
against, in order to avoid smoking or bad 
draught. Smoky chimneys, according to 
Dr. Silliman, may arise from various causes : 
two openings from the same flue may enter 
one apartment or adjoining apartments 
communicating with each other, while a 
fire is kindled in but one; a powerful fire, 
in one portion of the house, being insuffi- 
ciently supplied with air from without, 
may draw from other flues, and so cause a 
reversal of the draught; the flue may be 
so large as to permit currents of cold air to 
descend at the angles, that is, the chimney 
may be “upside down ;” or a high neigh- 
boring building may direct a cold current 
down the flue in certain states of the wind. 
Frequently only the latter two of these con- 
tingencies need be considered. The flues 
must be smaller at the top than at the bot- 
tom, because the air, as it rises, becomes 
cool and contracted in bulk, so that, unless 
the flue diminish gradually in size, the warm 
air cannot force its way out against the 
pressure of the colder air above. It is well 
also in any case to provide against the force 
of the wind by placing upon the chimney 
cowls hung on vanes to turn against the 
wind. These precautions will prevent any 
occurrence of smoky chimneys in small 
buildings. Remedies for the other difficul- 
ties mentioned will readily suggest them- 
selves. 

HOW TO DISCHARGE THE IMPURE AIR. 

Such general points in the construction 
having been attended to, means for the 
escape of impure air should be provided. 
Apertures in the ceiling or walls are all 
that are essential. If the openings are 
made in the wall, they should be as near 
the flue as possible, in order that the 
warmth of the air may be maintained dur- 
ing its ascent. Thé apertures should be 
provided with a self-regulating valve, 
which would permit only an upper cur- 
rent. Cowls are frequently placed at the 
openings of the ventilators on the roof: 
these take advantage of the wind, which 
by these contrivances draws up, as it were, 
the column of impure air by suction. The 
removal of contaminated air is attended 
with no difficulty; but when we attempt 
to procure a proper supply of pure air, the 
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problem of ventilation becomes complex. 
The introduction of twenty cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute, for each individual, 
is liable to induce draughts, or in winter too 
great depression of temperature. Countless 
expedients have been devised, all of which 
are more or less open to objection. In 
most apartments, where but few persons 
assemble, a sufficient supply of fresh air is 
obtained through crevices about the doors 
and windows, while the greater portion of 
the impure air is removed by the grate 
into the chimney. For larger apartments 
containing many occupants these will not 
suffice. For such, perforations in the floor 
have been recommended, but are of doubt- 
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ful sanitary effect, as they produce serious 
draughts and fill the air with dust. The 
most efficient and least injurious method 
yet presented is that of admitting the air 
behind furniture through openings pro- 
tected by wire-gauze. In this way, local 
or sharp currents are avoided. The wood 
work round the base of the walls might be 
perforated in like manner, and the occu- 
pants shielded from the currents by aslight 
wainscoting rising about two feet. This 
part of the problem is somewhat obscure. 
Its connection with warming is so intimate, 
that we must defer its further considera- 
tion until we reach the discussion of the 
various systems of warming. 
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STRAY CHAPTERS BY AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


“BOARDING AROUND.” 

MONG the semi-barbarous customs 

long prevailing in most of the older 
country school-districts, not the least is 
that of “boarding around.” The teacher 
received his board as a portion of his wages, 
but in order to obtain it was obliged to 
lodge with his patrons in rotation. The 
custom arose in the earlier and less civil- 
ized days of our country, when money was 
scarce and highly prized. It was then the 
custom to pay professional men partly in 
money and partly in “kind.” Teachers, 
however, were generally unmarried, and 
therefore could have no possible use for 
produce. Hence they were compelled to 
take board in commutation. In those days 
mental labor was held in slight esteem, 
and, although required to work from 8 
A. M. till 5 p. M., teachers were regarded as 
little more than respectable idlers. It was 
therefore thought. no more than proper 
that they should be at some inconvenience 
in obtaining their daily bread. 

“ Boarding round” still prevails in some 
portions of the country, but is pretty gene- 
rally abolished. Farmers have found it 
better to pay a few extra dollars than to 
have their privacy intruded upon and their 
family affairs laid open to the public view. 
Teachers, more especially those of the 
female sex, were sadly given to comment- 
ing upon the peculiarities of households, 


and so necessarily became the vehicles of 
common slander. This was encouraged 
by the people themselves. Indeed, I know 
of instances where teachers found it neces- 
sary to gossip excessively in order to retain 
their positions, as, by many, no teacher 
was regarded as “qualified” unless capable 
of giving in detail every bit of domestic 
scandal occurring in the households through 
which he passed. 

As time wore on, however, this gossip- 
ing was found to possess serious draw- 
backs. Moreover, as civilization advanced 
the instructor became more respected, and 
more regard was paid to his comfort. The 
sudden change from feather beds and heavy 
blankets to wretched straw beds and damp 
coverings, often induced disease; the in- 
cessant clatter of tongues and urgent in- 
quiries concerning the affairs of neighbors, ° 
were harassing. Besides, the school dis- 
tricts were frequently of great extent, so 
that it was sadly inconvenient for the poor 
instructor to trudge five or six miles 
through heavy snow to the cold school- 
room, where he had to kindle his own fire. 
These selfish and benevolent considerations 
together have, in great measure, effected 
the reform. 


MR. WILLIAMS BOARDS AROUND, 


The winter term in H—— contained’ 
one hundred and twelve days. There weres 
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sixty-five pupils, and therefore the teacher 
must remain about two days at the house 
of each pupil. Sometimes Mr. Williams 
was fortunate enough to stay five or six 
days in one family, but never in such cases 
found his comfort much enhanced, for 
generally when a farmer luxuriates in a 
large family of children he finds very little 
upon which to support them. Conse- 
quently, under such circumstances, Mr. 
Williams was usually on short allowance, 
Tn the town of H—— these prolific families 
all lived at a great distance from the school, 
_ and thus another difficulty was added to 
the pedagogue’s category; for it was well 
understood that, though the snow were 
five feet deep, or the road overflowed by a 
new deluge, there could be no excuse for 
his absence, lest some pupil, more daring 
than the rest, might be bold enough to force 
his way through to the school. 

Just before reaching Mr. Filint’s turn, 
Mr. Williams had been boarding at the 
house of a wealthy farmer. There he had 
been put in the spare bedroom which had 
been unoccupied for eight months. Of 
course no attention had been paid to airing 
the sheets, and as the weather had been 
damp, our worthy friend took a severe cold. 
This, too, although he had been regaled 
with boiled potatoes and salt pork, fried to 
the very perfection of crisp. As teaching 
school with a sore throat was no easy 
matter, he was anxious to change his quar- 
ters. Not indeed that he expected more 
delicate food, or more comfortable accom- 
modations, but rather because he was well 
acquainted with Mr. Flint’s peculiarities, 
and surmised that the bedclothes would 
not be damp, since they would have to be 
taken from the family beds. 


HIS EXPERIENCE AT MR. FLINT’S. 


Whatever were his expectations, Mr. 
Williams evinced great pleasure upon ar- 
riving at Mr. Flint’s, and was most heartily 
welcomed by Mrs. Flint, whose unpopular- 
ity among her neighbors was such that she 
had no means of gleaning the town slan- 
der. She had therefore for a long time 
anxiously awaited Mr. Williams’ arrival. 
So likewise had poor Thomas; but from 
different motives. He, if it were possible, 
feared the pedagogue more than he did his 


father, and shuddered lest upon his arrival 
he might use the rod, or cause his father 
to do so. But Tommy was forgotten, and 
did not receive even a nod of recognition, 
for Mr. Williams belonged to that race of 
teachers, unfortunately not yet extinct, 
whose acquaintance with the pupil ceases 
the moment he crosses the threshold of the 
school. 

. Anxious as Mrs, Flint was to learn the 
news, she controlled herself so far as to re- 
main apparently comfortable until she had 
graciously served asumptuous supper, con- 
sisting of the usual complement of warm 
potatoes, dried blackberries, and cold pork. 
This having been discussed in a hearty 
manner they adjourned to the fireside, 
where the affairs of the neighbors might 
be impartially investigated. Mrs. Flint 
was uncomfortable—she evidently desired 
to speak to Mr. Williams about some- 
thing, but, awed by his remarkably abstract- 
ed appearance, refrained. Thomas lay 
crouching beside the fire awaiting interest- 
ing developments. Silence reigned su- 
preme, until Mr. Williams with a genial 
smile stretched out his arms, opened his 
mouth, and asked Mrs. Flint whether she 
had heard of “the astounding denouement 
of the peculiarly disastrous catastrophe at 
Mr. Townsend’s.” 

“Goodness! No, what’s that?” ejacula- 
ted the stricken woman. 

“ Why you see,” continued Mr. Williams, 
“Mr. Townsend was given to staying out 
late of nights—” 

“Ttold you so, Flint. I knew no good 
could come out of Townsend. Just as [ 
expected—been courting some other man’s 
wife. Poor woman! how I pity his wife! 
I dare say she is most broken-hearted. 
Oh! it’s awful—” 

“Pon my word, Mrs. Flint, [assure you, 
you are entirely wr—” 

“Oh, nol an’t. I saw him the other day 
out riding with Mrs. Aiken, way down the 
road.” 

“Bless my soul,” cried Flint, “I hope 
that an’t so. I don’t believe Mrs. Aiken 
would run away with a married man. I 
always liked her. When I was younger I 
used to like to—” 

“Flint, you'll kill me, I know you will! 
I suppose the next thing will be, you'll be 
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running off with that ugly, dirty woman,— 
if Mr. Townsend don’t get off with her first.” 

“*Pon my word,” said the thoroughly 
horrified Mr. Williams, “I declare you’ve 
entirely mistaken what I meant to say. I 
wasn’t talking about that. Hadn’t the 
slightest idea. I was only going to tell you 
how Mr. Townsend’s hennery took fire, and 
how, by being out late at night, he hap- 
pened to find it out in time to save his tur- 
key gobbler. There wasn’t any thing 
wrong there.” 

Mr. Flint laughed at Mrs. Flint, who 
looked severely sad and disappointed. At 
length her anger found vent upon poor 
Tommy,whom, with direful rage, she struck 
and drove to bed. While she was thus 
employed, her husband engaged the peda- 
goge on political matters. The embargo 
upon foreign trade by Jefferson, although 
two or three years out of date, had but 
thoroughly come to the knowledge of 
H—— at this time, and was then, of course, 
the leading topic. While they were thus 
engaged, Mr. Townsend, to whom reference 
was before made, walked in. He was an 
individual of great importance and self- 
esteem, and upon being informed of the 
topic under consideration, proceeded to de- 
liver a dissertation, in the course of which 
he quoted largely from the Bible. Among 
others occurred the, as he termed it, fa- 
miliar passage in Proverbs: “Time and 
tide wait for no man.” “’Taint in the 
Bible,” says Flint. ‘“’Taint in Proverbs, 
anyhow,” says Williams. “Don’t care,” 
says Townsend, “if it ‘aint there it’s good 
enough to be there,” and so he continued 
his discourse unabashed until Mrs. Flint re- 
turned. 

How unfathomable is the female mind! 
Mrs. Flint welcomed Mr. Townsend as cor- 
dially as though she had never entertained 
a suspicion against him. Her return was 
the signal for renewing the gossip. There 
happened to reside in the lower or western 
part of the town an antiquated matron with 
two sons and four daughters, fine marriage- 
able girls. Unfortunately the spinsters 
could obtain no husbands because of their 
mother’s schemes to entrap young men. 
This family, therefore, afforded a very rea- 
sonable topic for conversation. The men, 
I regret to say, joined in repeating the 
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scandal, for in those days they were more 
domestic in their habits and consequently 
more readily molded after their wives’ pat- 
terns than now. Poor Mrs. Holliday, how 
her reputation suffered that night at the 
hands of her unscrupulous judges! Her 
motives, her plans, were all distorted, and 
she was abused and slandered until Mrs. 
Flint lost her breath and intimated that it 
was time to goto bed. Mr. Townsend un- 
hitched his horse and rapidly drove home. 
Tt was now eight o’clock, the hour at which 
all good country people of the olden time 
retired in winter. Mr. Williams was then 
shown to his room and left for the night. 

How sadly was he disappointed! In- 
stead of comfort he found wretchedness. 
His room had been used as a store-room: 
there were apples drying on the rafters, 
bags of feathers nestling in the corners, 
and musty hams hanging round the walls. 
The windows had lost their first estate, if 
indeed they had ever enjoyed any. Dirty 
rags and rejected garments filled up the 
hcles intended for glass, giving the place 
an appearance of the utmost desolation. 
In sorrow the poor schoolmaster retired— 
to sleep? No; but to listen; for during 
the whole night starveling rats held high 
carnival round bis head and pillow, and 
playing atrocious pranks with his hallowed 
nose ; now driven by fierce assault; in a 
moment returning with redoubled host 
and vigor, until at last poor Williams, 
wearied with incessant fighting, yielded 
the battle, and wrapping himself tightly in 
the blanket, gave himself over to slumber 
continually broken by harassing dreams 
and terrific nightmares. Sleep at length 
became impossible, and so with becoming | 
resignation the wretched man yielded to 
his fate. The morning light stole through 
the rags in the windows, and found him 
sitting bolt upright in bed with sunken 
cheeks and glaring eyes. Hastily dressing, 
he rushed down stairs, helped milk the 
cows, bolted his breakfast and hurried off 
to school, where after kindling the fire he 
soon regained his accustomed equanimity. 
With difficulty he succeeded in opening the 
school, and soon after fell into 4 most com- 
forting nap, from which he was awakened 
by the snoring of two children sleeping at 
his feet, 
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Evening came: Mr. Williams slowly and 
sorrowfully wended his way to the abode 
of the Stingy Family. For many a year 
he had been a teacher; he had slept on 
boards, in dwelling-houses, and in barns; 
by unscrupulous boys he had been washed 
with snow, and dipped in creeks, but 
never had he suffered as on the preceding 
night. Oalmly though resignedly he ate 
his supper, and anxiously waited the sum- 
mons to retire. Supposing him ill, Mrs. 
Flint insisted upon administering some 
thoroughwort tea, which she believed to be 
a “cure-all.” 

At length he went to his room, The 
night was bitterly cold, and the’ wind 
screamed wildly as it drove past the pitiful 
heap of logs which protected him. The 
rats, fearful of the cold, nestled closely 
together in their holes, and Mr. Williams 
went to bed gratefully pouring out his 
thanks to Providence for vouchsafing so 
wonderful a deliverance. In this frame of 
mind he quickly fell asleep. While the 
pedagogue slept the storm howled on, until 
it cleared its throat by a fall of snow. 
Coming from the east, it tore up trees and 
prostrated barns. The Flint homestead it 
summarily disposed of by removing the roof, 
and depositing it some rods away. And 
still it snowed—as much in Mr. Williams’ 
bedroom as in the open field. But the 
schoolmaster slept on; the toils of the 
preceding night had unfitted him for wake- 
fulness. 

But when, at early morn, Mr. Flint’s 
enterprising chanticleer, peering out above 
the snow, crowed his cheerful and defiant 
summons, the poor pedagogue woke to 
any thing but a proper sense of his condi- 


HE school system of Maryland has 

been remodeled by legislative enact- 
ments; a summary of the principal fea- 
tures is here given. The new law pro- 
vides, 

1st. For a Board of Public Instruction, 
eonsisting of the Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
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tion. He was bewildered—snow upon him, 
around him, and in him; for as he gaped 
in astonishment, the wind drove the snow 
down his throat. But the musty hams still 
hanging round the walls, and the stuffed 
windows, enabled him to realize his situa- 
tion; its horrible nature can scarcely be 
vonceived. His clothes, carefully laid on 
the deformed chair, which formed the only 


_ furniture of the room, were full of snow ; 


while his boots appeared to have been 
special objects of dislike to the storm, 
since over them had drifted a sadly pictu- 
resque pile. Summoning all his courage, 
he leaped from bed, dressed himself with 
the rapidity becoming his contemplated 
“change of base,” and hastened down 
stairs to acquaint the proprietors with the 
state of affairs. 

You who have been made acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the family, can 
readily conjecture the dejection of the 
Flints as they revolved in their minds the 
loss they had suffered ; and you may also 
imagine the sorrow of Mr. Williams, who, 
because of their abstracted minds, was com- 
pelled to go to school without his breakfast, 
there to sweep the snow from the school- 
room floor. But I need not follow this dis- 
heartening subject. Mr. Williams’ health 
was not improved by his change of quar- 
ters; indeed, I feel safe in saying that it 
was made worse—so much so, in fact, that 
he scarcely recovered his voice sufficiently 
to admit of his officiating at the closing 
exhibition of his school. This took place 
about three weeks afterward, and if in 
the mean time I can lay my hands on the 
records, this grand Exhibition will be the 
subject of the next chapter. 


and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and for Boards of School Com- 
missioners for the city of Baltimore and for 
each county. 

2d. For the establishment of Infant, 
Primary, High, Normal, Model, and Expe- 
rimental Schools and Colleges, and a Law 
School. 
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8d. For a uniform series of Text-books, 
to be selected by the State Board and con- 
tracted for by them; but any county or 
parent may purchase the required books 
from any parties they choose other than 
the State officers. 

4th. For Teachers’ Associations and 
Institutes. The Associations to meet quar- 
terly in each county, one for every twenty- 
five schools. The Institutes to hold one 
session yearly, of at least six days, and to 
be composed of at least fifty teachers from 
one or more adjacent counties. These 
Institutes to be temporary Normal Schools, 
and teachers to attend under penalty of 
from five to twenty-five dollars. 

The Board of Public Instruction meet 
quarterly, supervise all colleges and public 
schools, issue a code of by-laws, appoint 
the four professors of the normal school, 
may remove any county commissioner for 
neglect of duty, and hold all lands, money, 
or personal property, in trust for the use 
of schools. Their incidental expenses are 
not to exceed $500 per annum. This and 
superintendent's salary to be paid by the 
State. 

The State superintendent’s office must 
be in Baltimore; he is to visit each county 
annually, hold teachers’ institutes, deliver 
public addresses, send circulars to commis- 
sioners and teachers respecting the best 
methods of conducting schools, and report 
to the Governor on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber yearly; he may grant certificates of 
qualification to teachers, or annul any 
granted by others, when acquiesced in by 
the Board of Education; he may decide 
controversies which arise under this law, 
but not prevent any case from being tried, 
if desired, by the law courts; nor has he 
any jurisdiction in matters relative to 
money, property, or vested rights; he is to 
collect in his office school-books, apparatus, 
maps, and charts, and to expend $100 yearly 
for rare and valuable works on education, 
for the benefit and use of teachers; he is 
to subscribe to such school journals and 
journals of education as he may consider 
valuable, and furnish lists of books suited 
for school-district libraries. 

The County School Commissioners are 
appointed for four years, by the State 
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Board of Education; each commissioner 
to have charge of not less than fifteen 
schools, Every county board has a presi- 
dent also, appointed by the State board to 
examine teachers and have a general 
superintendence of every thing pertaining 
to education in his county. The commis- 
sioners are to lay off school-districts where 
counties have not been so divided, or amend 
such as have, if thought not suitable—the 
districts not to exceed four miles square ; 
the surveying, registering, &¢., to be at the 
cost of the county. Each commissioner 
appoints the teachers for his portion of the 
county, from those who hold certificates 
of qualification from the president of the 
board or the State superintendent of the 
Normal School. 

The resident voters of each school dis- 
trict meet the first Monday in May yearly, 
to discuss matters relative to their school 
and make suggestions to the Board of 
Commissioners. Thus the people may 
counsel and advise, but not directly con- 
trol the management of the schools. If 
they contribute $20 yearly to the school 
library, the State will do the same. 

Schoolhouses are to be built on a uniform 
plan hereafter, having proper regard to 
light and ventilation, from drawings to be 
furnished by the State superintendent. 
Disfiguring the buildings in any way has a 
fine of $50 or thirty days’ imprisonment, 
or both. Schools to be kept open at least 
six months in the year, and not longer than 
ten. July and August to be vacation. 
School sessions must be six hours a day, 
Saturdays excepted, and to be free to all 
white youths over six and under nineteen 
years of age. The branches to be taught 
are: Orthography, Reading, Writing, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
History of the United States ; also, Algebra, 
Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy, Vocal 
Music, Drawing, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Domestic Economy (Political Economy 
being singularly overlooked). Schools of 
over sixty children to have two teachers, 
Public examinations quarterly. Persons 
disturbing a school, while in session, are 
liable to a fine of $20, or thirty days’ 
imprisonment. Salaries of teachers to be 
fixed, from time to time, by each Bourd of 
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County Commissioners. No child who 
has not been vaccinated, can be admitted 
in any school. 

There is to be at least one High School 
in each county, for instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, sufficient to enter 
any one of the State colleges, and also in 
Military Tactics. The terms of admission 
to these High Schools to be fixed hereafter 
by the State Board of Education. 

The State colleges, or the University of 
Maryland, are: St. John’s, Annapolis; 
Washington, Chestertown; Agricultural, 
Prince George's County; Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, Baltimore; and the Law 
School, Annapolis. All these receive en- 
dowments from the State, and are to edu- 
cate and furnish books free to one hundred 
and fifty male students; and the Law 
School to ten graduates of these colleges, 
(The Medical School was to have taken 
ten others free, but this was unfortunately 
rejected in the Legislature.) The Balti- 
more Female College receives free twenty- 
two young ladies,—one from each county 
an| the city, having been endowed with 
$2200 yearly, which places that institution 
in a highly favorable position. Graduates 
of the High Schools are to have preference 
for appointments to free tuition in the col- 
Jeges. The annual cor:mencement of all 
these colleges is to be on the fourth of 
July. 

The State Normal School is to be located 
for the present in Baltimore. The number 
of students of both sexes tod be educated 
free in the science of teaching, is not to 
exceed two hundred and fifty, with fifty 
more at $25 a session. In conjunction 
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with the Normal School are to be Model 
and Experimental Schools, located in any 
part of the State required, and to be pay 
schools, for the benefit of those who do not 
desire to send to free schools, yet wish to 
be connected with the organization of pub- 
lic instruction. - 

The school taxes paid by colored people, 
and any donations made, are set aside for 
schools for colored children, to be under 
the direction of the School Commissioners. 

All private schools, academies, and col- 
leges to report to the President of the 
School Commissioners of the city or county 
in which they are located, on or before the 
first of July, annually, according as the 
blanks to be sent them may require. 

Male teachers must not be less than 
twenty, nor females less than eighteen 
years of age. Their certificates to be good 
for three years, and to cost them one or 
two dollars, according to grade. 

The teachers of primary schools to be 
paid from a State tax of 15 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property and the present 
free-school fund, to be distributed to the 
city and counties in proportion to their 
respective population between five and 
twenty years of age. All local or county 
taxes for educational purposes to cease 
after the year 1866. It is estimated by 
the superintendent this will pay the thou- 
sand country primary school-teachers re- 
quired, an average of $345 per annum. 
Schools now in operation under existing 
laws to continue until the 30th of June, 
1865, and the new system to go into opera- 
tion throughout the State on the Ist of 
September ensuing. 
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OUT-DOOR LESSONS. 


URAL excursions, in developing the 

© youthful mind and heart, are most 
important. The anticipation of rambles 
through meadow, grove, and forest, have a 
wonderful effect in awakening the dormant 
powers, and reanimating the weary brain. 
They furnish the means of illustrating many 
studies more happily than can be done in 
the school-room; they aid in impressing 


truth more vividly, and they create habits 
of observation and reflection. 

Seasons of unrestrained enjoyment draw 
closer the bonds of affection between 
teacher and pupil. They promote harmony 
among the children, and afford them fre- 
quent occasions for practising self-denial, 
generosity, and other noble traits of char- 
acter. They cultivate a love for the pure 
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and beautiful, and a spirit of communion 
between our better nature and the Nature 
around us. They exalt the imagination, 
and lead even the youngest to experience 
higher pleasures than those of sense. 

My own pupils have become so accus- 
tomed to these out-door lessons that they 
expect them as they do any school exercise. 
From the first budding, balmy days of 
Spring, to the last bright afternoon of Au- 
tumn, they are eager for a walk to the 
mountain. When the warm and dry days 
of Spring come, I often hear at recess a 
whispering in the hall, and presently two 
or three of the youngest come in smiling 
and blushing with the petition—“ Miss 
French, the girls say won’t you please take 
us to the mountain this afternoon?” As 
their wish is her own, Miss French often 


consents, and dismissing them a little 


earlier than usual, with an injunction to be 
ready by one o’clock, we go home to get a 
lunch. At the appointed hour all are at 
the schoolroom again, each with a little 
basket containing sandwiches, pickles, pre- 
serves, fruit, or whatever dainty the moth- 
er’s kind hands can prepare in an hour. 

A walk of half a mile brings us to a 


gushing spring, where we refresh ourselves ° 


with its sparkling water. Then pushing 
up the mountainside another half mile, 
and down into a shaded ravine with its 
merry brook dancing over pebbles and 
leaping over rocks, we presently come upon 
another spring at the side of a smooth 
grassy lawn. Here the baskets are set 
down, and a general search begins for wild- 
flowers and leaves, mosses and ferns. 

The teacher is kept busy looking at the 
treasures collected, and answering the ques- 
tions as one and another comes eagerly 
with, “‘Oh, Miss French see this beautiful 
moss!” “See what a singular insect!” 
“Oh, what plant is this? Will it grow if 
I take it home?” and sometimes the teacher 
cannot answer all these eager questions. 

Now the baskets are opened, snowy 
linen is laid under the trees, the luncheon 
spread, and hungry little girls help each 
other before helping themselves, while 
many a pleasant word and merry laugh en- 
liven the mountain meal. Playing and 
singing for an hour brings the time for us 
to turn homeward. At the schoolroom 
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door we part until the morrow, when 
brighter faces and more perfect lessons are 
the teacher’s reward. 

As the days grow longer and warmer, 
the young faces begin to look tired and the 
young minds seem less active; and we go 
again. This time, perhaps, we visit the 
“River of Rocks,” along and wide bed of 
huge mass-covered rocks, lying in a gorge 
between spurs of the mountain, seeming to 
have been swept there, by some mighty 
flood, ages ago. After skipping, climbing, 
and tumbling over the rocks, little groups 
seat themselves here and there, chatting 
in girlish fashion, wondering how and when 
the rocks got there, plying their teacher 
with all manner of questions, and wishing 
for a geologist to tell them every thing 
about them. Then flowers are sought 
again, and we go home laden with rare 
gifts from our grand old mountain—bou- 
quets of gay scarlet columbine, wild honey- 
suckle, and clusters of pink and white 
laurel with its dark, glossy foliage. But 
better than all, the pure, bracing air, the 
balmy mountain odors, and the sweet music 
of birds have cheered our drooping spirits, 
and imparted a keener relish for mental 
labor. 

At the close of the term comes our grand 
“ gala day,” when we invite the families 
of all the children, and all our former pu- 
pils to accompany us. But perhaps the 
gayest of all are our “Indian Summer” 
holidays. Then the brilliant scarlet, crim- 
son, golden, and brown leaves are woven 
by skillful little fingers into wreaths, gar- 
lands, crowns, and banners, and my laughing 
girls are transformed into sylvan princesses 
in their royal apparel and rich embroidery, : 
happier than Stewart's most costly fabrics 
could make them. 

The next morning when the teacher en- 
ters the school-room she finds them all 
gathered around the “color chart,” com- 
paring the tints, shades, and hues of the 
leaves they have brought, and referring to 
her the decision of some uncertain shade. 
And so it is always when we go out—some- 
thing is better learned than if, we had not 
gone; our hearts are refreshed, and our 
bodies invigorated more thoroughly than ° 
by a lonely, solitary walk. 

Thus, by my own experience, I have be- 
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come convinced that the teacher has no 
more effective auxiliary in the work of 
training children aright, than the very 
simple one of bringing them freely and 
frequently into contact with the holy truths 
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and mysteries of Nature, and winning 
them to “listen to herteachings.” Clouds 
and sunshine, earth and air, all have their 
lessons of wisdom for the willing pupil, to 
ennoble, purify, and bless. 


OUR MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


: Op a former paper we endeavored to 
show the importance of educating the 
people of this country in the use of arms, 
and recommended military discipline and 
dri! in school as best calculated to secure 
this end, without interfering with the pur- 
suits of peace. Beside the preparation 
thus afforded for national defence, there 
are many benefits to be derived from such 
military training by the pupils themselves. 

I. Physical Development.—In the first 
place, we recommend military exercises 
for the physical development which they 
give. 

Our best students often turn out to be 
our least useful men, for want of that 
strength and elasticity which well-regu- 
lated exercise at school would impart. 
Such students, if left to themselves, either 
take no exercise at all, or else they take it 
in a violent, irregular, and imprudent man- 
ner, 

Military drill, if properly varied and 
adapted to their strength and temper, will 
be found to meet exactly their wants. It 
makes a certain amount of out-door work 
imperative, corrects the stooping position 
of the head and shoulders, expands the 
chest, and quickens the circulation by 
bringing into moderate exercise nearly all 
the muscles of the body. More than this, 
and what is of equal importance to all 
classes of boys, military drill imparts a 
firm, graceful, and manly carriage, giving 
ease to every motion, and tending to over- 
come awkwardness and constraint. This 
exercise, more than any other, serves to 
bring the body into prompt obedience to 
* the mind. It trains the muscles to respond 
instantly to the dictates of the will, and 
thus secures to the individual through lite 
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readiness and accuracy of action, which 
might otherwise have been blundering and 
dilatory. 

We cannot leave this part of the subject 
without an earnest word of protest against 
the neglect of physical training that has 
generally prevailed in our schools. It 
would seem to be unnecessary to make 
an appeal upon a point already so largely 
discussed, and so generally conceded by 
the intelligent public. Yet very few seem, 
by their actions, to regard the matter as 
of any consequence. Teachers are hindered 
from carrying out their honest convictions 
in this matter by the demand of parents 
for high-pressure mental training, for a 
certain course of books to be gone through 
in the fewest possible years, regardless 
alike of the welfare of body and soul. The 
brain is thus abnormally and prematurely 
developed, and the body becomes an intel- 
lectual prodigy. Education, however, is 
not a mere cramming of the mind, but a 
harmonious development of the whole 
being, physical, mental, social, and moral; 
and to neglect any one of these is to do a 
great injury to the future career of the 
pupil. 

Il. Mental Training—We come now 
to consider the effect of military training 
upon the mind. 

The first, though not the principal bene- 
fit to be noticed, is, that much useful in- 
formation upon military matters is gained, 
which is at this day an essential part of a 
good education. 

The instructor should not aim merely to 
impart proficiency in drill, but should make 
his pupils, of a proper age, familiar with 
miiitary terms and forms of ceremony, 
with the construction and use of light 
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arms, artillery, and projectiles, with the 
details of camp life, and the maneuvering 
of skirmishers in the field, with the con- 
struction of fortifications, bridges, and 
with all the elements of military science. 

The knowledge thus gradually and al- 
most imperceptibly acquired’ at school, 
would be valuable to every intelligent 
man. Aside from this, there is a certain 
discipline of mind resulting from military 
training, which can be acquired in no other 
way so well. As the body is habituated 
to prompt obedience to the will, so the 
mind is trained to quick comprehension 
and rapid decision. And as the stiff and 
awkward motions of the body are softened 
into grace, so also are the wavering and 
hesitating habits of the mind overcome. 

Again, military discipline, if discreetly 
applied, exerts a powerful and beneficial 
influence upon the character of boys. They 
have a share and interest in the govern- 
ment of the school, if administered upon 
this plan. Their feeling of honor, their 
self-respect, and their sense of individual 
responsibility is thus increased, which 
could not be the case under the old sys- 
tem of appointing “monitors.” The offi- 
cers learn to bear position and power with 
becoming modesty and forbearance, if they 
would retain the confidence of the teacher 
and the respect of their comrades; and all 
pupils learn subordination and deference to 
delegated authority. Such training will 
be of great benefit to the State as well as 
to the individual. 

Further, we think that observation will 
show, that military exercises stimulate the 
ambition of many otherwise Tistless boys, 
giving an impetus to their progress in every 
department; and that it begets in all the 
pupils an esprit du corps, which very much 
increases their happiness and contentment. 

We have known many indifferent and 
idle boys changed to enthusiastic students 
under the healthful stimulus of military 
emulation, a new life being given to their 
whole physical and intellectual being. 

We have now imperfectly noticed the 
principal benefits arising from such a mili- 
tary education as might be obtained at 
school, though we are far from asserting 
that such benefits do always result, in the 
present imperfect condition of this depart- 
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ment. Still, while we admit that there 
are yet many imperfections in our military 
system as applied to schools, we must 
deny the force of some objections which 
are often raised. One objection is, that it 
creates a military spirit in the boys. No 
patriotic man or woman (except, perhaps, 
a Quaker) should deprecate such a spirit. 
In time of peace it could do no harm, and 
in time of war might be of incalculable 
benefit to the country. The whole tendency 
of our institutions is unfavorable to the 
cultivation of a military spirit; hence it 
becomes us to encourage rather than to 
hinder it. Again, it is urged that the time 
devoted to drill is so much lost from study. 
This objection can have no weight until it 
be shown that the pupils of military 
schools generally maintain a lower grade 
of scholarship than those of other schools. 
The discipline of body and mind afforded 
by military exercises, gives greater vigor to 
study, and greater relish to sport. 

Another source of anxiety to parents, is 
the danger of handling firearms. Such 
parents forget that it is far better that their 
boys should be taught to handle them 
skillfully, than that they be left to experi- 
ment for themselves, as invariably they 
will do sooner or later. 

In view of the insufficiency of all such 
objections, and of the many advantages to 
be derived from military exercises, it will. 
appear that they are calculated to supply a 
great deficiency in our educational system, 
and to contribute to the heaithful develop- 
ment and intellectual progress of the pupils. 

It is not strange that many imperfections 
at present exist in our system of military 
education, for heretofore the subject has - 
received but little public attention. Each 
teacher has acted independently in the 
matter, and often without aclear concep- 
tion of the ends to be secured. 

It is only by discussion, by a comparison 
of many systems and results, and by uni- 
ting the experience of able instructors, 
that a substantial and adequate system of 
military training at school can be devised. 

That such discussion may result, and 
that such a conference may be secured by. 
men devoted to the cause of our country’s 
defence and education, is the earnest wish 
of the writer. 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN AT: SCHOOL. 


[Although calisthenic exercises are doing 
much for the welfare of the pupils in many 
schools, yet much which would conduce 
to their physical development is left un- 
done. The subject is not likely to be re- 
garded with too much attention. The 
views here presented are a synopsis of 
recent articles in the Herald of Health and 
the Massachusetts Teacher. They are 
worthy the consideration of every teacher 
and parent.—J. W. H. ©.] 


HEN Spurzheim was lecturing upon 
Phrenology, in Boston, the educa- 
tors in that city took special pains to show 
him the paraphernalia used in the Public 
Schools. After viewing them, he re- 
marked that “the best schoolhouse they 
had was the Common, where the young 
could get fresh air, vigorous exercise, and 
an acquaintance with nature.” Much as 
Bostonians respected the claims of this 
noble man, his remark was not turned to 
any practical account by making more 
Commons, nor by turning the youth of the 
schools into their already ample one, every 
day, to become educated in body. The old 
course was held, and intellectual cramming 
is now practiced. It is a question whether 
the public schools of Boston ere not doing 
more harm than good, by killing the bodies 
of the youth, or so warping them that they 
make only common-place persons when 
grown to maturity. 

The paleness and ghostliness of the faces 
of the children, especially in the Girls’ 
Schools, is notable. Such ought not to be 
the appearance of children; especially of 
girls between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
At that age the body, the mind, and the 
character are forming; and they cannot be 
brought to a vigorous, earnest, and happy 
maturity without perfect health. Children 
at that age ought to have rosy cheeks, 
rounded forms, and playful vivacity. 

That in some of our schools they do not 
have such features is owing, doubtless, to 
many causes over which the teacher has 
little control ;--too much confinement, un- 
wholesome food and bad hours at home, 
too little exercise in the open air, too little 
enjoyment of sunshine, which is the great 


health-giver, to an unwise and unchristian 
excitement from the desire to surpass, and 
to gain medals and diplomas, and lastly, 
omitting others which will occur to the 
thoughtful teacher, to too long lessons. This 
last cause deserves attenticn, for over this 
the teacher usually has considerable power. 

Long lessons are unfavorable, short les- 
sons are favorable, to health of the body ; to 
health of the mind; to health of the moral 
nature; to the happiness of childhood. 

1. Long lessons are dangerous to the 
bodily health. When the growth is rapid, 
it often absorbs the whole strength of the 
system. A rapidly growing child is inca- 
pable of much or long-continued mental 
exertion. The energies of the whole nature 
are taken up with growing. While that is 
the case, plenty of time should be allowed 
for rest. Sleep should be long and sound; 
should begin early in the night and be con- 
tinued until it ceases of itself,—till the 
system is refreshed. An abundance of 
healthful food should be taken; and time 
should be allowed for eating it, and time 
for digesting. A child with a long lesson 
to learn out of school, is in danger of wak- 
ing prematurely, and thus cheating himself 
out of the sleep which is essential to 
health. He is in danger of hurrying 
through his meals and of hastening to his 
studies immediately after them. He is 
afraid of lounging in a chair or upon the 
sofa, or of a lazy stroll in the air or sun- 
shine. The brightest, noblest, most gentle 
and most gifted person I have ever known, 
died prematurely and blasted a thousand 
hopes, merely from being kept hard at 
study at the age when all the resources of 
his physical nature should have been 
allowed to sustain a rapid growth. Few 
are aware how much should be allowed to 
the exigencies of nature during this period. 

We act as if we were saying, “The body 
—this perishing piece of clay—is of no 
great value, in comparison with the mind, 
the moral nature, the soul.” But nature 
teaches us another lesson. The laws of 
the bodily health are Nature’s laws as 
really as the laws of mind and soul, and 
are to be reverenced as such. 

2. Long lessons are dangerous to the 
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health of the mind. At no age is the 
mind capable of long-continued exertion. 
J. Q. Adams could not read long without 
his thoughts beginning to wander. When- 
ever this occurred, whether at five in the 
morning, or at nine at night, he immedi- 
ately went out and took a walk in the open 
air, and came back refreshed, and resumed 
his book or pen. 

In childhood, long-continued thought is 
impossible ; little can be learned at a time. 
If very little is attempted, that little may 
be perfectly learned. If too much is at- 
tempted at once, all will be imperfectly 
learned. Now, none but exact, clear, per- 
fectly distinct thoughts are of any value ; 
of such thoughts the mind of a child is 
capable of receiving only one at once, only 
afew in aday. A fact, a principle, a truth, 
imperfectly grasped, makes no deep im- 
pression, and that impression speedily 
passcs away. The few thoughts that are 
received by the mind while perfectly fresh 
and vigorous, may remain, and, if often 
renewed, become a part of the mind’s 
treasures. If the lessons are very short, 
the child may be able to retain all the 
thoughts; if too long, he will be likely to 
retain none of them thoroughly. 

Beside, one great object of study is to 
form habits of vigorous mental action. If 
the mind is allowed to act only as long as 
it can act vigorously, such habits will be 
formed. While, if the mind is forced to 
act when it has become weak, and has lost 
its elasticity, it will form habits of feeble 
and sluggish action. 

3. Long lessons are dangerous to the 
moral nature of the child. Every child in 
perfect health, physical, moral, and mental, 
is full of inquisitiveness and curiosity, and 
receives new ideas suited to his condition 
and state of progress, with satisfaction and 
delight. And, with proper management, 
this mode of feeling may be made habitual. 
But if more facts, principles, or truths, of 
any kind, be forced upon the child than he 
has power and time to receive fully and 
comprehend perfectly, he becomes wearied 
with the unavailing effort and pained by 
the indistinctness of the images pre- 
sented to his mind; and truths which, pre- 
sented properly, would have been gratify- 
ing and delightful, become distasteful and 
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repulsive. This feeling, daily repeated, 
is transferred to the subject of the lessons. 
He comes to dislike a study which might 
have been a source of enjoyment to him 
for his life. This feeling of dislike may 
extend itself to the teacher and the 
school. 

4. Long lessons are dangerous to the hap- 
piness of childhood. A child growing up 
in health and under judicious management, 
listens with delight to every story he caa 
understand. He examines curiously every 
object he sees. Every plant, every animal, 
every stone, is beautiful to him. He asks 
athousand questions; and if satisfactory 
answers are given, he will continue to ask 
others, almost without end. Day after day 
he likes to hear the same story, and to 
handle and examine the same things; and 
he continues to do so until he understands 
them. Then every new object is a new 
source of delight, provided that too many 
new objects are not presented on the same 
day. To be happy and healthy, he mast 
be much in the open air, at liberty to go 
hither and thither, and to play with—really 
to study—what he pleases. 

Long lessons are not, however, the only 
causes of the paleness and ghostliness of 
the children at school, which come within 
the teacher’s.control. Bad air in school- 
houses is a most notorious cause of this 
condition. We live in proportion as we 
breathe, other things being equal. If any 
class of persons ought always to have pure 
air in abundance, it is the pupil at school. 
He can get a better lesson in a room full 
of pure air than in one filled with ‘oul air. 
A teacher should be more careful that his 
pupils have this great desideratum, than 
that they say twice four are eight, in per- 
forming an example in mathematics. 

Next to pure air is gymnastic drill or 
natural sport. The topmost story of ever, 
schoolhouse having no playgreund, should 
be devoted to the education of the muscles. 
The inefficiency and lack of energy in 
thousands of youth are caused in part by 
confinement. For youth under ten years 
of age, three hours’ school each day is 
enough, unless sport and physical culture 
be put upon the same basis as intellectual 
skill, when the school may be kept six, 
eight, or ten hours daily, without injury. 
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AN OLD LETTER FROM A YOUNG QUAKER SCHOOLMASTER. 


[The following is a literal copy of an 
old letter in the possession of a well-known 
clergyman of New Jersey. It is unique 
in its facetiousness, if not interesting as a 
historical picture.] 


West TaLLowFtrLp, May 26, 1810. 

Respectep Frirnp—The long-looked-for 
period has arrived when to my satisfaction 
I was to receive thy letter. Thee mentions 
that thee has been informed that we had 
some very high blades at school during the 
last term, which I can insure thee is the 
truth; for I do suppose there never was a 
time since the school was opened that 
there was as much mischief carried on as 
at the present time..... I left the 
school on the twelfth of May, and went 
to my father’s house. I tarried there but 
a short time until | undertook a school in 
the neighborhood of Doe Run, and I am 
now teaching there. But, 

of ali professions that this world has known 
from clowns and coblers upwards to the throne, 
from the grave architect of Greece and Rome, 
down to the framer of a farthing broom, 
the worst for care and undeserved abuse, 
the first in real dignity and use 
(if skilled to teach and diligent to rule), 
is the Jearn’d master of a little school. 

And to my sorrow I have found that the 
fifth line is true, for I have a great deal of 
care on my mind, and it is so confining 
that I think the saying of a great man in 
former times would be applicable. Thus: 
“O liberty! O sound once delightful to 
every Roman ear—once sacred, now tram- 
pled upon!” But, my dear friend and 


fellow-student, I long to see thee and con- 
verse face to face. I seem to be shut up 
without the privilege of society to mix 
with, and this day I seem more than com- 
monly dull. Still the spirit of cheerfulness, 
which I always had, is with me, and helps 
to bear me up. 

I am teaching school, as I said before ; 
and a tarnal school it is when I am teacher. 
I do suppose I tire thy patience, but I 
intend, for ail that, to give thee some 
account of my school. In the first place, 
I will give thee a general description, and 
then an individual description. There are 
about (although I have not counted) three 
scholars. The largest is about the size of 
Tom Thumb, and the others are a size 
smaller. All of them are a very great 
ways advanced in the spelling-book. How- 
ever, there are none of them but have got 
to the letter A, and I believe the foremost 
is as faras B. This much I thought pro- 
per to inform thee of, with respect to the 
school in general; now for the individuals. 
The first I shall say anything about is one 
with no seat in his trowsers, and two holes 
in each knee. The second is arusty-look- 
ing little soul, but he is the only one in the 
school that has any coat on, and when they 
were making it they had not cloth enough 
to put but one sleeve to it. The other 
sleeve was torn off fighting bumble-bees. 
The third I shall say nothing about, as he 
is beyond description, and therefore will 
end. 

From thy friend, 
Tomas Harris. 


et ge 


THE SUN IN A NEW LIGHT. 


HE boundless extent of physical sci- 

ence is forcibly illustrated in the 
study of the sunbeam. What seems more 
simple than aray oflight? And yet it 
would require Jong study to learn all that 
has been ascertained in relation to it.* 





* See, in Scientific American, “ New Facts in 
Relation to the Sunbeam.” 


First was Newton's discovery, that the 
white ray might be split into seven bril- 
liant and beautiful colors. Then it was 
found that the ray was a compound of 
three elements, light, heat, and the actinic 
rays—those which produce the changes in 
the photograph, and effect all other chemi- 


cal actions of the sunbeam. Finally, within’ 
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afew years has come the great discovery 
that the light produced by burning differ- 
ent substances is not only different in ap- 
pearance, but when spectra are formed 
by passing these different kinds of light 
through a triangular prism, the spectrum 
of each element is crossed by lines peculiar 
to itself. Consequently, however far light 
may travel, it bears in its constitution the 
evidence of its origin, and thus brings to 
us from the sun and from the stars a knowl- 
edge of the substances glowing there. 

Each of the three elements of the sun- 
beam, light, heat, and the actinic rays, has 
been subjected: to a great number of 
minute and delicate observations, and many 
curious facts have been learned in relation 
to each. Among other things, it has been 
found that some substances which allow 
light to pass freely through them are almost 
wholly impervious to heat. 

Professor W. A. Miller, the author of the 
great work on chemistry, has recently 
been engaged in ascertaining a similar 
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series of facts in relation to the actinic 
rays. He finds that the same law applies 
to these; bodies which possess an equal 
power of transmitting the luminous rays 
vary very much in their power of transmit- 
ting the chemical rays. This is an important 
fact in photography, as the lenses should 
transmit a large proportion of the actinic 
rays. Of all the substances examined by 
Professor Miller, none wasfound to surpass 
rock crystal in diactinic power. Water, 
ice, and white fluorspar rival it, and pure 
rock-salt approaches it very closely. 
None of the different varieties of glass 
transmit rays extending beyond one-fifth 
or one-sixth the range afforded by quartz. 
A plate of glass less than 1-100th of an 
inch in thickness cuts off these rays almost 
as completely as a plate of twenty times 
the thickness. The vapor of water trans- 
mits the actinic rays freely, although it is 
extremely impervious to those of heat. Of 
the liquids examined, water is most diac- 
tinic, and next in order alcohol. 


THE UNFINISHED PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


ROFESSOR MITCHELL’S manner 
and style cannot be forgotten by any 
one of the immense audiences which at- 
tended the delivery of his famous “ Five 
Popular Lectures on Astronomy.” He has 
fallen a sacrifice upon the altar of his coun- 
try, and mighty events have convulsed the 
land. Yet a lively interest is and always 
will be manifested in the works of the 
great astronomer. We shall reproduce the 
final lecture of his series, “‘ The Great Un- 
finished Problems of the Universe,” as 
taken, with slight modifications, from the 
Pulpit and Rostrum.* 

It was delivered in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York city, January 29th, 1859. 
Previous to the Lecture, a series of resolu- 
tions, with reference to the erection of an 
Astronomical Observatory in Central Park 
was offered by Prof. Loomis, and seconded 
in an eloquent speech by Prof. Davies, inthe 
course of which a high tribute of praise 





*Pulpit and Rostrum, No. 8 Schermerhorn 
Bancrott & Co., New York and Philadelphia. 


was paid to Professor Mitchell. We here 
give a part of his Lecture upon that occa- 
sion; the remainder shall appear in our 
next number. 

When I stood, some fourteen years ago, 
said the lecturer, in my own little city be- 
fore a multitude like the one which I now 
have the honor of addressing, and there 
for the first time lifted my voice in behalf 
of the erection of a noble structure, whose * 
chief ornament should be one of the grand- 
est instruments that science and skill has 
ever produced, I ventured to make an ap- 
peal of this kind: The Old World looks 
with comparative contempt upon the pro- 
found ignorance and inertness of the New. 
They point to us and say, Yonder is activi- 
ty, and strength, and power, and vigor, 
but it is all put forth to grasp the almighty 
dollar. “And when I stood before that 
great assemblage and said, Let us rescue 
our country from the stain that is thus rest- 
ing upon it—let us show to the crowned 
heads of Europe that free, independent, 
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republican America can take the lead even 
in Science itself, the response to my appeal 
afforded the most gratifying evidence that 
in the end this grand object would be ac- 
complished. What is the result? A short 
time after the commencement of the under- 
taking—and at that day there was scarcely 
an Observatory in our country—I visited 
Europe. I went to Munich, the great centre 
for the construction of these mighty in- 
struments, and there I stood in the pres- 
ence of the successors of old Fraunhofer 
and Utzschneider. I said to them, “ Your 
predecessors sold to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia the great Equatorial Refractor.” And 
why? Simply because they desired that 
their skill and handiwork, displayed in this 
masterpiece, should fail into the hands of 
some profound astronomer, and thus give 
them a world-wide reputation. ‘Sell to 
me,” said I, ‘‘ poor simple republican that 
I am—and yet one of the nobles of our 
land—this mighty refractor, equal to almost 
any other in the world, at cost, in like 
manner, and I will guarantee that in the 
next ten years you will get more orders 
from the United States than from all the 
other countries df the world together.” 
They would not make the sale on these 
terms, and yet during that time they have 
received more orders from this country 
than from’ all others, and we have built 
more Observatories and erected more mag- 
nificent instruments than all the world be- 
side. Now, our scientific men stand on 
the same high platform with those of 
Europe. Europeans hail us as brothers in 
this grand and noble crusade against the 
stars. We are moving on together—a solid 
phalanx; the watch-towers are rising all 
over the earth and the grand cry is.Onward ! 
It is echoed from Observatory to Observa- 
tory. The sentinel is everywhere posted, 
and do you not mean to post one on your 
rocky heights? I know you do. 

I come now to the discussion of the 
Unfinished Problems of the Universe. 
This would seem to imply that there are 
some which are finished; but I know of 
none such absolutely. I believe that we 
are now permitted to announce that the 
great law of universal gravitation reigns 
throughout our solar system with absolute 
command and power. I believe that we 
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can, almost with certainty, announce that 
its dominion reaches to the fixed stars; and 
when this is uttered, I think that I have 
told you all the problems that are finished 
in the astronomical world. 

When we come to the examination of 
our own system, when we come to inquire 
whether we have determined the actual 
and positive movements of the sun, whether 


-we have reached to the precise and criticai 


knowledge of the movements of any planet, 
whether we are able to predict with abso- 
lute precision the place of any one of these 
revolving worlds, I answer, it has not been 
done. All we have accomplished is an ap- 
proximation to perfection. We are moving 
on from year to year, and every year in- 
creases our ability to trace out the move- 
ments of these wandering worlds. 

Let me exemplify this matter by refer- 
ence to one single phenomenon, About 
two hundred years ago, one of those who 
devoted themselves to the examination of 
the revolving worlds—one cf tlie followers 
of old Copernicus—thought he had sutti- 
ciently examined the movements of Mer- 
eury to predict the fact that it would cross 
the dise of the sun, and be seen upon the 
solar surface as a dark, round spot. His 
computations, however, were such that he 
felt he must give bimself a limit of about 
five days. Think of it—a limit of five 
days! 

Now, as the planet occupies but a few 
hours in crossing the dise of the sun, if 
within this time it should happen that the 
transit should occur in the night, the 
astronomer would of course lose the op- 
portunity of verifying his prediction. He 
watched, therefore, during these days with 
an intensity which you can scarcely com- 
prehend; and at last his eye was greeted, 
and his heart gladdened, by finding the 
planet, true to his prediction, upon the dise 
of the sun. 

But another period of eighty or ninety 
years in the history of Science rolls away. 
The astronomers of Paris are all deeply in- 
terested and excited with the approach of 
another of these transits of Mercury. Their 
computations were such that they believed 
they could rely upén them within—not five 
days—but five hours of the tine. The sun 
was to rise with Mercury upon his disc. 
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The morning arrived, and, armed with 
their telescopes, they were waiting to verify 
their computations; but the clouds inter- 
vened between them and the sun, and 
when he rose he was utterly and absolutely 
invisible. They waited and watched, 
hoping the clouds would break away and 
give them the long-coveted opportunity of 
verifying their computations ; but the limit 
of time passed, and the clouds did not dis- 
appear. At length, one after another becom- 
ing weary with the watch, yielded up in 
despair, left his post, and abandoned the 
observation. But one more doubtful of the 
computation than the others watched on. 
At last there came a little rift in the clouds, 
Through that chasm he hurriedly sent out 
his telescopic ray, and there, on the rim of 
the sun, clung the round, black disc of 
Mercury, telling him precisely within what 
limit of time their computations were in 
error. 

Five hours was the limit required at that 
time. We come down to a later period. 
The Observatory of which I have had the 
honor of the direction, so far as the build- 
ing, and the mounting of a single instru- 
ment were concerned, was completed in 
1845. 

In May of that year it was announced 
that Mercury would again cross the disc of 
the sun. It was the first observation I 
ever attempted to make. I had computed 
with a'] the delicacy in my power the exact 
moment when the dark planet would touch 
the brilliant rim of the sun. I had gone 
yet further, and computed the exact point 
on the tremendous circumference of the 
sun where the contact would take place— 
for remember, the power of this telescope 
is so great, that the sun swells out with 
such tremendous magnitude, as to literally 
and absolutely cover the whole heavens 
from horizon to horizon, could it all be 
taken into the field of vision at one view. 
The point of contract was brought 
within the field of vision of the tele- 
scope. The eventful day arrived, and the 
sun rose bright and glorious. Nota cloud 
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stained the deep blue of the heavens. As 
the hours rolled by, and the time approach- 
ed, there I was, with feelings such as you 
can not conceive, understand, or compre- 
hend. My assistants were around me, 
ready with their chronometers to mark the 
moment of contact. I hoped and believed 
that our tables and computations were so 
accurate that five minutes of time would be 
a sufficient limit, and five minutes before 
the appointed time I took my place at the 
great telescope. There I waited and waited, 
until it seemed as if an age had gone. I 
called out, “Surely the time has passed— 
what of the time?” ‘ Only a single min- 
ute!” Second by second, only a minute 
had rolled away. It seemed as though 
hours had been sweeping slowly by. Again 
I took my watch and waited, until again it 
seemed as though an age had passed. 
“Surely,” said I, “the time is gone.” 
“No—another minute yet.” At last I 
caught the black dise of the planet just 
impinging upon the bright rim of the sun 
—in the limits of a minute? No; but 
within sixteen seconds of the computed time! 

You see, then, the possibility of advance- 
ment. This was not my work, but it was 
the work of another—Le Verricr. Le 
Verrier had taken up the movements of the 
planet Mercury, and with a power and pre- 
cision of investigation never surpassed had 
corrected the previous tables, and reduced 
the theory within such limits that it had 
now become possible to make these deli- 
cate predictions. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, that after your great Observatory 
shall have been erected, there is nothing to 
do. There is every thing yet to do. Re- 
duce these sixteen seconds down to the . 
tenth part of a second of time. Cut it 
down, and when you have cut down all 
other errors in like manner and proportion, 
you will be able to fix the longitude and 
latitude of your ships at sea, bearing your 
merchandise and precious freight to all the 
markets of the habitable globe, and they 
will wing their way over the trackless 
deep in perfect and absolute safety. 





If faith itself has different dresses worn, 
What wonder modes in wit should take their turn? 





Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves the ready wit. 


ee 


TRUANCY IN 


HE following account of truant chil- 
dren, and the manner of treating 
them, is derived from the late Report 
of Mr. N. A. Calkins, the indefatigable 
Assistant Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of New York City. Mr. Calkins’ 
suggestions are adapted to any latitude, 
and his entire report may be read with in- 
terest and profit by educators generally. 

There are five police officers who are 
specially detailed to visit the public 
schools throughout the city, to take the 
names and residences of such children as 
the principals have good reason to believe 
are truants, and then to visit their homes, 
confer with the parents or guardians of 
these children, showing them the import- 
ance of regular school attendance and the 
evils of truancy. In many cases this course 
is found to be all that is required to effect 
a reformation of the truant pupil. Some- 
times it is necessary to arrest a few of 
these truants and conduct them to school. 
Others, who have become more confirmed 
in their evil ways, are committed to the 
Juvenile Asylum. 

During the year 1863 the names and 
residences of 5,613 children were reported 
to these officers. On visiting their homes 
it was ascertained that 1,968 were absent 
from school for the following reasons: 
transferred to other schools by their pa- 
rents; withdrawn from school; kept at 
home by sickness, poverty, or other rea- 
sons; therefore not to be classed as truants, 
Through the exertions of the officers, 3,092 
children were induced to attend school 
regularly ; 159 were arrested and taken to 
school; 156 confirmed truants were com- 
mitted to the New York Juvenile Asylum. 

During 1864 the names of 4,633 children 


A Perrseverine Inventor.—The Brus- 
sels carpets of England are woven on looms 
invented by an American, and bought of 
him. Bigelow, an American, went to 
England to study carpet weaving in the 
English looms, but English jealousy would 
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were reported to these officers as truants. 
On visiting their homes it was found that 
2,080 were able to assign good reasons for 
their absence, such as attendance at other 
schools, sickness, &c. The homes of 300 
could not be found. The number reported 


*as reformed and now attending school 


regularly is 1,750; 83 were arrested and 
taken to school; 145 of the worst cases 
were committed to the Juvenile Asylum, 
and 275 still remain truants. 

It is found that these truant-officers are 
diminishing the number of truant pupils 
from year to year; and if measures could 
be taken to enable them to carry out that 
portion ofthe act of 1853, which relates to 
the idleness and truancy of those children 
who wander in the streets without any 
lawful occupation, or attendance upon any 
school whatever, it would save thousands 
from ‘‘ growing up in ignorance and travel- 
ing the road of vice and crime.” But to 
render this law more effective, there should 
be established a truant-school, where con- 
firmed truants, and those children between 
the ages of five and fourteen, who lead idle 
and truant lives, without attending any 
school, might be submitted to wholesome 
discipline and proper instruction, until the 
desired reformation should be accom- 
plished. 

As now the knowledge that proper offi- 
cers are continually searching for absentees 
from school, already exerts a most salutary 
influence in deterring from truancy, so the 
existence of a truant-school, and a proper 
execution of the law against idleness and 
vagrancy, would induce multitudes who 
now totally neglect all means of educa- 
tion, to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded in our free-schools. 


not allow him the opportunity. He took 
a piece of carpeting and unravelled it 
thread by thread, and then combined, 
calculated, and invented the machinery on 
which the best carpets of Europe and 
America are woven. 
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Sonoor Disorrrine. 
ISCIPLINE, school discipline, gov- 
ernment,—the words are heard 
at every gathering of teachers and school 
commissioners, from Maine to Mexico, but 
practical illustrations are as rare in their 
schools as truants at a school excursion. 

There is no scheme of education in which 
the maintenance of discipline is not an 
essential feature; and there is no teacher 
who does not profess to have some kind 
of discipline in his school. And yet, how 
various and conflicting are the theories 
on this subject! Some would maintain 
a military strictness among their pupils, 
even ina literal sense, as proposed by a 
contributor in this number of the MonTHLy; 
others would allow the greatest possible 
freedom consistent with proper attention 
to lessons. From some schools the rod is 
banished, while in others it is considered 
that the sparing of the rod is the spoiling 
of the child, and a contempt of Holy Writ 
insuring a condign disciplining of the re- 
miss pedagogue in unexplored torrid 
regions. 

There would be less diversity of opinion 
as to the means necessary for securing 
discipline, if what the term implies were 
clearly understood. With many, discipline 
is considered of no value in itself, and as 
necessary only in order to keep boys at 
work. - Hence a little noise is not objected 
to if the pupils are only busy with their 
appointed tasks, and sometimes aa imper- 
tinent scholar is tolerated because he is 
“amazing quick at figures.” Perhaps, the 
teacher is very strict while his pupils are 
in school: the school hours over, the boys 
may runwild. It is thought that children 
will more readily submit to order and 
obedience when in school, from having had 
their own way when out. But it requires 
a firm hand to rule high-spirited youths, 
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alternately checked and indulged, turbu- 
lent as fiery steeds; and as this notion of 
discipline is a very common one, it is no 
wonder that many teachers fail. 

To us, however, it seems that to consider 
discipline as only a means to an end, and 
as altogether subordinate to instruction, is 
to take too narrow a view of it. We regard 
it as “moral training” and think it should 
consist essentially in the formation of good 
habits. Such a view of it would render 
our efforts toward its attainment more in- 
telligent and effective, while to train 
children to habits of punctuality, neat- 
ness, obedience, and quiet industry, is to 
them, at least, as valuable as any amount 
of mere instruction we can impart. Much 
of the knowledge gained at school is lost 
more rapidly than acquired, but habits 
formed there cling to a man through life. 

It may be urged that tie importance of 
moral training is no new idea; that in all 
good schools attention is already given to 
it. This we readily admit; but too often 
this training is confined to mere instruction 
in moral duties, without due regard being 
paid to the practice of them; and again— 
and this is more to our present purpose— 
this moral training is considered as entirely 
distinct from discipline properly so cailed. 
When a boy is punished for any breach 
of discipline, the reason generally is, that 
if such delinquencies were allowed, the 
work of the school could not go on 
properly. But it would be acting upon 
a higher principle if the master considered, 
not so much the effect of the fault upon. 
the working of the school as upon the boy’s 
own character. This is the principle 
which, we contend, should regulate all 
rewards and punishments: the improve- 
ment of each boy’s individual character. 
Occasionally, a boy will prove incorrigible ; 
expulsion is then the best thing; but these 
are exceptional cases. As a rule, chil- 
dren will yield to the force of habit, and 
will in time grow to love the ways which 
were once irksome to them, The stream, 
guided at first in its course, will gradually 
wear for itself a channel in which to flow. 


— 
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We shall perhaps best illustrate that 
view of discipline which we have en- 
deavored to explain, by noticing some of 
its results. In the first place, it will check 
impatience on the part of the teacher. A 
young teacher often enters upon his duties 
with the greatest enthusiasm. He perhaps 
knows that his pupils are ignorant, rude, 
and disobedient; but he thinks there is 
the gréater room for improvement—the 
greater honor to be won in reclaiming 
them. For a while he labors earnestly ; 
he points out the attractiveness of virtue, 
the odious nature of vice, and often is 
pleased with the answers received, and 
some good impression seems to have been 
made. But, there is little improvoment in 
conduct; some flagrant act of disobedience 
or wrong is committed, and all his labor 
appears to have been in vain. Ile grows 
disheartened; he thinks there is some- 
hing peculiarly vicious in the class of 
children amongst whom he has been 
thrown; or, if he is of a timid character, 
he may begin to doubt his fitness for his 
profession. But let such teachers clearly 
understand the nature of the work in which 
they are engaged, and half their. doubts 
vanish. They should recollect that, in 
many cases, their pupils have long been 
accustomed to bad habits, and although 
they may very willingly assent to all their 
tzacher tells them, still it requires time to 
overcome those habits. They may speak 
according to their “infused opinions,” but 
hey will act as they have been accustomed 
todo. But if bad habits exist, good ones 
may be formed. It is perhaps a work of 
time, yet the longer the process, the better 
itis done. A few characters may easily 
be traced on sand; the next wave oblite- 
rates them. A word engraven in a rock 
reinains for ages, 

As the discipline for which we contend 
depends on the formation of habits, it 
matters comparatively little whether a 
teacher’s manner is kind or severe, pro- 
vided he is firm and consistent. Much 
will depend on his own character, and to 
expect’every one to adopt the same means 
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in maintaining discipline, is to endeavor to 
fit them all to the bed of Procrustes. 

But net only will the methods for main- 
taining discipline depend very much upon 
the character of the teacher, they will, or 
at least they ought to vary with the charac- 
ters of the children. A kind manner may 
sometimes be imposed upon, and the autho- 
rity of an indulgent master set at defiance. 
On the other hand, if the reins are too 
tight, fear, on the part of the pupils, may 
produce hypocrisy; or perhaps a high- 
spirited lad whom a kind word would have 
gained, is driven by harshness into open 
rebellion 

One rule, however, must be observed by 
all who wish to bring about a good moral 
tone in the school—whatever command is 
given must be obeyed; whatever is for- 
bidden must never be allowed. The only 
really bad disciplinarians, therefore, are 
those teachers whose characters and dis- 
positions are so changeable that they are 
never in the same mood two days together. 
For habits are formed by repeated acts; 
and if by firmness an impression is made 
one day, and then effaced through indulg- 
ence the next, no progress can be made, 
and the children become irritated and 
vexed, This fickleness of character among 
teachers is far from being uncommon, and 
may arise either from weakness of charac- 
ter or infirmity of temper. All recollect 
Goldsmith's Village Schoolmaster— 

“ Well had the boding trembler learned to trace 

‘The day’s disasters in his morning face ;” 
and there are not wanting examples in 
these days, of teachers whose treatment of 
their scholars depends very much on the 
way the world treats themselves. Of 
course under such circumstances there 
can be no moral training. 

The notion of discipline for which we 
contend, will lead us to understand that a 
system of rewards as a means of keeping 
up discipline—concerning the efficacy of 
which there are great differences of opi- 
nion— might become a very powerful 
means of good. It is true that boys who 
work steadily in hope of a reward are not 
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impelled by the highest motives, but in 
the mean time a good habit is acquired. 
Through life, men are constantly being 
deterred from certain things through fear 
of punishment, and led to do others 
throngh hope of reward; aud why should 
this not be the case in the little world of 
school? Of course we do not lose sight 
of the fact that, in themselves, actions are 
good or bad, according to the motive 
which prompts them; but what we wish 
to impress upon our readers is, that how- 
ever good the motive, the practice will 
remain defective unless strengthened by 
habit. 

If a teacher intends to establish real dis- 
cipline in his school, which shall not be 
mere surface work, but shall elevate the 
moral tone of his scholars, he will begin 
by endeavoring to implant among them 
good habits; and this he will accomplish, 
by quietly, but firmly, inducing them to 
practice, day by day, what is right for them 
todo. For, ultimately, whatever may be 
their opinions, or even professions, they 
will do what they have been accustomed 
to do. 





Tue Poxitioat Force oF Ipras. 
T may truly be said of most modern na- 
tions, that their national characters 
have been formed on the model of some 
great mastermind. ‘The quiet, grave irony 
of Cervantes is more or less visible in every 
Cuban who comes to our schools for in- 
struction. The breath of Voltaire blew 
into a crumbling ruin the State Church of 
France; and, on his cold, sarcastic, search- 
ing, sceptical writings have been formed 
the minds of many of the most eminent of 
that nation’s later philosophers and states- 
men, It is a question well worthy of dis- 
cussion, whether Great Britain is nct more 
indebted for her present position to the 
“thoughts” of Shakspeare than to the 
“works” of Watt. Our opinion is, that, 
in the trial, the poet would conquer the 
mechanican. 
The student of history, who looks into 
the causes of great events, often traces 
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them beyond the mere will of the ruler 
who ordained them, to the impelling force 
of previous “ national ideas.” The preach- 
ing of Peter, the hermit, sent half Chris- 
tendom to Palestine. The Catholic Church 
would not have fallen before the act of 
Henry VIII. had not the ballad writers of 
the fifteenth century, by their ridicule of 
the vices of its clergy, previously prepared 
the minds of the people to welcome the 
Reformation. Ferdinand of Spain was so 
convinced of the force of ideas, that he 
forbade the Moorish song on the fall of 
“ Alhama” to be sung by the Spanish sol- 
diery, decreeing the penalty of death to 
any offender. In our own country we are 
probably indebted to one determined will 
for the war which is now raging in our 
midst. 

Such being the force of ideas, do we not 
too much neglect in our public schools the 
cultivation and training of the faculty of 
imagination? Do we not lay too much 
stress on proficiency in the strict sciences 
alone, in our examinations of teachers for 
qualification and advancement? The math- 
ematician who attains a certain result step 
by step, has rarely that free, fanciful, yet 
comprehensive mind which can throw 
light upon a subject by a sentence, and to 
which the past is an open book of reference! 
On this point we would do well to receive 
instruction from nature herself, from 
lips of mothers! Their nursery ballads 
are almost all extravagant fictions. <A 
rythmical multiplication table will not an- 
swer for either mother or child. 

Is it true, then, as even some philoso- 
phers teach, that utilitarianism is the chief 
end of human life? Is not the practical 
materialism of the age itself, largely in- 
debted for its success to the ideas of 
the philosopher Lord Bacon? Who can 
say that the actual is not as visionary as 
the ideal? We can find the answer in the 
words of the bard of Avon: 


‘“¢ The great globe.itself, 
- + « « « Shall dissolve 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not arack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of,—and our little life 
Js rounded with a sleep!” 


——————— 
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Tue GoveRNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 
A NEW BOOK. 

N January, under the caption “A Book 
- Wanted,” we stated that our schools 
needed ‘a textbook, which, in plain and 
simple language, should fully explain the 
nature of the government under which we 
live, the relations of the state to the peo- 


ple, the powers and duties of the federal. 


government, and of those great municipal- 
ities which form the Union. 

A number of our leading statesmen and 
jurists, improving upon this suggestion, 
have resolved to do all in their power to 
put this kind of information, not only in 
the hands of the pupils in our schools, but 
also in the hands of every American citizen 
at the domestic fireside. They believe that 
the permanence of our institutions will 
depend, in a great measure, upon the 
intelligence of the masses of the people in 
reference to their rights and duties as citi- 
zens. Proceeding to carry their resolution 
into effect, they have addressed a letter to 
Prof. W. B. Wedgwood, LL. D., in which 
they state that there is an increasing de- 
mand among all classes, in our own and 
other countries, for some reliable work 
which shall give a clear, comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the construc- 
tion and operations of our system of gov- 
ernment. They say that there is no work 
which contains this information in such 
form as to be accessible to the great mass 
of the people; they express their full con- 
fidence in the ability of the learned profes- 
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sor to prepare such a work as they suggest, 
and they extend to him an invitation to 
undertake its accomplishment. He has 
accepted the invitation, and will speedily 
assume the task assigned him. 

Prof. Wedgwood began his legal studies 
after completing the college routine, and 
was admitted to the bar when the rules of 
our courts required the student to study 
three full years after graduation before 
they could be admitted. 

Soon after entering his profession he 
made an extensive and successful effort to 
disseminate a knowledge of our constitu- 
tion and laws among the masses of the 
people in all parts of our country, in which 
he received the unqualified approbation of 
the. leading jurists in the several states. 
He prepared and published more than 
three thousand pages of law matter, some 
of which sold to the extent of over one 
hundred thousand copies. The degree 
of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
him by Rutgers College, under the admin- 
istration of the late Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, and he held the position of 
principal professor in the law school of the 
University of New York for six years, 
resigning this position a year ago. Asa 
scholar, as a teacher, and as an author, 
Prof. Wedgewood has manifested qualities 
which show the appropriateness of the 
labor in which he is about to engage. We 
feel fully warranted in expressing the 
conviction that it will be successfully 
prosecuted, 


oo 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Barrish Museum Lisrary, t 
Lonvoy, May 13, 1865. 
New Reading Room—Moded Catulogue—Availa- 
bility—Number and Character of Readers— 
yes and Arrangement of the Room—Miles of 
ooks, 


pe in the magnificent hall whieh 
the British nation opens with generous 
hospitality to students not of her own do- 
main alone, but of all nations, I am tempted 


to write to the Envoationat Monrtsty on 
the subject which here seems the most 
near and suggestive—the New Reading 
Room of the british Museum. Here | have 
worked every day for nearly three months, 
so closely engaged in my preparation to 
edit Ritter’s work on the Holy Land, that 
I have visited not a single school in Lon- 
don, nor put myself inthe way of meeting 
with any educators, as my leisure in Edin- 
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burgh so amply allowed me todo. I can- 
not, therefore, write what would be called 
an “educational” letter, but this Library 
is one of the greatest educational powers 
in the world, and the arrangements which 
are made for the use of students are so 
unique and admirable, that it seems wrong 
to neglect so interesting a theme. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader 
in more than a word, that the Library of 
the British Museum is one of the largest in 
the world, numbering over half a million 
of printed books, besides pamphlets, manu- 
scripts and the like, which are literally 
innumerable. The number is so vast that 
it has never been computed. The number 
of volumes in the catalogue alone is 1150, 
each volume being in manuscript, and the 
size of a large ledger. The catalogue of 
Maps, music, and manuscripts, would 
swell the entire number of volumes to 
more than two thousand. They are most 
conveniently arranged, and if you know 
the author’s full name, you can look up a 
book in about as short a time as you could 
find a word in Webster’s Unabridged. 

But it is not of this huge library in itself 
that I could speak, but of that feature 
which distinguishes it from almost any 
other in the world. Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, have 
their immense collections of books, some 
of them surpassing in magnitude this great 
caravansary of literature in London. But 
there is the same peculiarity here that we 
think so much of in America in selecting 
our President, availability. The great li- 
brary in the Vaticanis well-nigh worthless: 
each book is entombed in a little wooden 
case or box, and very few are allowed to 
turn its leaves, And it is more or less the 
case with all the public libraries of the Con- 
tinent, they are so hedged in with restric- 
tions that you cannot use them as you can 
the little collection of books on your own 
shelves. But it is notso here. The British 
Museum Library is as open and as free as 
the light of heaven. It is placed at the dis- 
ro of the people of all the nations; every 

elp is given, and while you are there 
from nine in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, you fare like a prince, so sump- 
tuous are the accommodations for students, 
so excellent the service of the attendants. 

It is free, but it costs the people of Eng- 
land half a million of gold dollars yearly to 
sustain it; and peer and peasant are alike 
entitled to enjoy its advantages, The only 
question asked is, are you twenty-one years 
old; if you are, go through the form of get- 
ting a ticket, and bask in the ample fields 
of literature. And yet free as it is, it is not 
thronged. There are accommodations for 
three hundred “ readers” at once, but I 
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have never seen every table full. And you 
might think too that people might come 
here to lounge, to read novels, to trifle 
with literature. But they do not. Open 
as it is, these men at my side are the 
Authors of England. I do not scrutinize 
the works of my neighbors. To do that 
were most unmannerly ; but I cannot help 
seeing that those who come and sit down 
to work by my side are hardworking men, 
engaged in the most recondite paths of lit- 
erature ; many orientalists are to be seen; 
many evidently engaged in historical re- 
searches; many in hunting up onut-of-the- 
way geographical details, some prosecuting 
recondite researches in the province of 
literature proper, but never have I seen 
a man here who seemed to come with tri- 
vial motives, or who was not a genuine 
scholar. And they have one good rule 
which acts as an excellent safeguard. The 
current magazines are not issued till they 
are bound, and novels can not be taken 
out till they have been published a 
year. That rule keeps away the thousands 
who are foolishly rushing after the latest 
births of the press. And this is most ex- 
cellently planned, for the chairs, the desks, 
the heating apparatus are so sumptuous 
and luxurious, that were it not for this rule 
the New Reading Room would be the 
greatest resort for loungers in London. 

This room, which, with all its appoint- 
ments, cost the British nation $450,000 in 
solid gold, is so simple in its main outlines 
that I will venture to describe it. It is an 
enormous dome, a hundred feet in height 
and a hundred and forty in diameter—one 
foot more than St. Peter’s in Rome, twenty- 
eight feet more than St. Paul’s in London, 
and only twoless than that of the Pantheon 
of Rome, the vastest in the world. Book- 
cases line its circumference, up to a height 
of thirty feet, where the great windows 
begin, which give it light. The bookcases 
in this room alone accommodate 80,000 
volumes; the others are in the adjoining 
buildings. 

Now fancy this great circle of four hun- 
dred and twenty feet circumference. At 
its center is a slightly-elevated circular 
dais, where the attendants sit, and whence 
books are distributed to all the tables, 
which radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, 
towards the sides of the room. Imme- 
diately around the central dais are the two 
concentric tables, broken at convenient 
places for passage through, where stands 
the vast array of catalogues—those two 
thousand folio volumes of which I spoke. 
Each of the long tables for readers accom- 
modates fourteen persons, giving five feet 
to a person. I can not look across my table 
for a screen three feet high, running the 
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whole length, forming what may be called 
the backbone of the structure. In this 
screen or partition are inserted my ink- 
stand, penholder, and two ingenious adjust- 
able racks for holding large books. Nor 
is this all the function of this screen; it 
is not a single piece of plank; it is hollow, 
and measures six inches through it; the 
top is covered with wire netting, and 
through it a steady, equable current of 
warm air is poured into the room. Was 
ever device so admirable? Nor is this all. 
Under the table runs a tube at a convenient 
distance from the feet, filled with warm 
water; this helps to warm the room, and 
may be a foot-warmer if I choose to use it 
as such, The tables are covered with 
enameled leather; the chairs are leather- 
covered, ample in size and models of their 
kind. In a drying-room outside, the porter 
carefully deposits your coat and umbrella ; 
waiters come and go, discharging every 
service you may wish. A dining-room is 
just below, where for six pence you may 
have a generous slice of roast beef, and 
where a shilling pays for beef, potatoes, and 
pudding. The books in the reading-room, 
which can be reached from the floor, can 
be taken down without ceremony; for 
others you must send the attendants. In 
one word, the whole affair is as near per- 


fect as anything in this world can be. I. 


lave at times tried to think what the most 
confirmed grumbler would find here to 
exercise his gift upon, and as yet I have 
failed. Here I break this letter off to go 
and ask a friend if he ever'saw a man who 
could find a fault with the arrangements 
of the New Reading Room. “Oh. yes.” he 
said. “And what was it, pray?” ‘Oh, 
some think that it takes too long to get 
the books.” Well, I suppose there is a 
chance for grumblers there, for sometimes 
one must wait twenty minutes for a book, 
and I have known them to be half an 
hour; but that is the unavoidable result of 
the vastness of the collection. You can not 
walk ten miles in less than two hours and 
a half, however excellent,—however costly 
the boots you wear, or the roads you 
traverse, You can not find one book in this 
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enormous collection, in a moment. There 
are twenty-five miles of shelves in the 
reading-room alone. and yet here are only 
80,000 volumes—not a sixth part of the 
whole collection ! 

It would be impossible in the course of 
a single letter to go into some of the minor 
excellencies of this perfected work. I say 
minor, not meaning it, but only referring 
to what is less striking. The same in- 
genuity, the same skill, the same honest 
use of money is apparent in the new book- 
shelves which the readers’ tables show. 
Take for instance this paragraph : 

The shelves are formed of iron galvan- 
ized plates, edged with wainscot, and 
covered with russet hide leather. and 
having a bookfall attached. They are 
fitted at each end with galvanized iron, 
leather covered, and wadded pads placed 
next the skeleton bookcase framing, to 
prevent injury to the binding, when the 
books are taken out or replaced. Between 
these pads the skeleton framing of the 
cases forms an aperture by which a current 
of air may pass, and ventilation be kept up 
throughout. The shelves rest upon brass 
pins, the holes for which are pierced at 
three quarters of an inch apart, from centre 
to centre; but by a contrivance in crook- 
ing the shaft of the pin, which may be 
turned upwards or downwards, this inter- 
val is practically halved, and the position 
of the shelves may be altered three-eighths 
of an inch at atime. There are 2,750,000 
of these holes :” 

These are not pine-wood bookcases 
exactly. 

But this must do. I should like to tell 
of the ventilation, of the Kamptulican floor 
looking like leather, and giving no soun 
back to the tread. I never saw such a 
place to study. There is no noise, all are 
hard at work, the atmosphere is one which 
stimulates to thought, and to industry, and 
to noble achievement. England had done 
many, many noble things, but surely she 
has never done one more worthy of her 
wealth, her culture, and her civilization, 
than the stablishment of this princely li- 
brary. Ww. LG 


oo 


MISCELLANY. 


——The Egyptian Chronology, which 
has led so many Egyptian scholars, such as 
Bunsen and Lepsius, to put back the date 
of creation indefinitely, is likely to be 
brought within reasonable limits, M. 
Mariette, a distinguished French explorer, 
has discovered a tablet in a disentombed 


temple at Memphis, with a long record of 
royal names. It places in direct succession 
kings of the fifth and tenth dynasties, and 
the twelfth and eighteenth, omitting all the 
intermediate ones, like the tablet of Abydos, 
M. Mariette confesses that it seems to prove 
that the intermediate ones must have been 
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contemporaneous monarchs, or kings of 
other parts of Egypt, and that this deducts 
1836 years from the supposed duration of 
the Egyption kingdom. As he has been an 
advocate of the long chronology, this ad- 
mission has great weight. 

——In the preparation and purification 
of Magnesium, mixed solutions of chloride 
of potassium and chloride of magnesium 
are evaporated to dryness, and thus a non- 


. aqueous double salt is obtained, which, 


when reduced with soda in an iron crucible, 
yields large quantities of magnesium. It 
may be purified (though for photographic 
purposes this would be superfluous, and 
enhance the cost of production consider- 
ably), by distillation in an iron apparatus 
filled with hydrogen. 

—Starch sugar has been converted 
into a sweet, hard, granular condition, in 
which it resembles ordinary sugars, by Mr. 
F, Anthon. 

——-Prof. Hoffman has patented in Eng- 
land the process of manufacturing a new 
color, obtained from iodine, which affords 
several varieties of violet. 

A short time since a paper was read 
to the Society of Antiquaries upon an an- 
cient papyrus, which had been, after much 
difficulty, deciphered. Itisa story of 300 
lines, relating the adventures of an Asiatic 
wanderer, about B. C. 2400. This person 
flees from the court of King Ammenemoo 
I. into Ethiopia, where he is hospitably 
entertained, marries the daughter of a 
chief, and becomes a rich man. In his old 
age he longs to return to Egypt, and writes 
to the King for pardon. The King returns 
a gracious answer, and a copy of his letter 
is given. The adventurer describes his 
return to Egypt; the awe with which the 
King’s presence inspired him; the mis- 
taken zeal of the courtiers, who fancying 
that the King is about to puuish the fugi- 
tive, cry out that he is guilty ; the turning 
of the tables by the King, who pronounces 
him innocent, instals him in a splendid 
house with a handsome pension, continues 
to smile upon him till the day of his death, 
and builds him a magnificent tomb. 

About fifteen years ago, it happened 
in a certain country of Europe, that the in- 
spector-general of garrisons, while visiting 
a provincial town, observed a sentinel sta- 
tioned at a little distance outside the walls, 
keeping guard over some ruined buildings 
in the suburbs. The general inquired of 
the sentinel with some curiosity, why he 
was posted there. The sentinel referred 
him to his sergeant. The sergeant had 
nothing to say but that such were the or- 
ders of his lieutenant. The lieutenant jus- 
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tified himself under the authority of the 

captain-commandant of the garrison for the 

standing order in question, the command- 

ant informed the inspector-general, with 

much seriousness, that his predecessor in 

office had handed down to him the custom 

as one of the military duties of the place. 

A search was immediately instituted in the 

archives of the municipality, the result of 
which was to obtain satisfactory proof that, 

for the last seventy years, a sentinel had 

always stood over the ruined buildings ia 

the same manner. With awakened interest 

and curiosity, the general returned to the 

capital. He there set on foot a more elab- 

orate investigation among the State docu- 

ments of the minister of war. After long 
delay it was at last discovered that the 

ruined building of the faubourg had been, 

in 1720, a storehouse for mattrasses belong- 
ing to the garrison, and that in the course 
of that summer it became desirable to re- 
paint the door. While the paint was wet, 

a guard was placed ‘outside to warn those 

who went in and out; but before the paint 
was dry, it came to pass that the officer on 

duty was dispatched on a mission of im- 
portance, and left the town without re- 
membering to remove the sentinel. For a 
hundred and thirty years a guard of honor 
has constantly remained over the door—a 
sacred and inviolable tradition, but one 
which represented at bottom no higher 
idea than the idea of wet paint. 

A natural curiosity, which com- 
pletely puzzles naturalists and geologists, 
is now in possession of Isaac S. Josephi, 
the wholesale jeweler on Washington street, 
San Francisco. Itis an irregular hexagonal 
quartz crystal, about one inch in diameter 
and two inches in length, pointed at one 
end and broken squarely off at the base. 
Within the body of the crystal, rising from 
the base like a miniature mountain, and 
occupying about half the entire length of 
the stone, is a mass of beautifully erystal- 
ized gold, silver and copper, each metal 
distinctly defined, and all embedded in 
the stone—which is as clear as glass—in 
exactly the style of the flowers and other 
objects in a glass paper-weight. This 
curious specimen of the handiwork of 
nature was found by a miner at Gold 
Gulch, Calaveras county, some four years 
ago, and has been carried around in his 
pocket ever since, until some two months 
ago, when it was purchased by the super- 
intendent of a copper mine, and sent to 
the present possessor as a curiosity. Geo- 
logists who have examined it declare that 
nothing of the kind has ever been seen or 
heard of before, and are utterly at a loss 
to account for its formation. 
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—— The smallest natural magnet gene- 
rally possesses the greatest proportion of 
attractive power. The magnet worn by 
Sir Isaac Newton in his ring weighed only 
three grains; yet it was able to take up 
746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight, whereas magnets weighing above 
two pounds seldom lift more than five 
or six times their own weight. Iron is the 
only substance principally attracted by the 
magnet. The degree of magnetic attrac- 
tion depends on the strength of the magnet 
itself, the weight and shape of the iron 
presented to it, the magnetic or unmag- 
netic state of the body, and the distance 
between them. ll iron bars standing 
erect or fixed perpendicularly (such as the 
iron railings before houses) are magnetic, 
the north pole being at the bottom and 
the south at the top. It is also a curious 
fact that the uppermost part of the iron 
ring round a carriage wheel attracts the 
north end of the magnet, and is conse- 
quently a south pole, while the lower 


part of the same iron, in contact with the 
ground, attracts the south end of the 
needle, and is therefore a north pole. 
Turn the wheel round half a circle, and 
the poles immediately become reversed. 
The power of magnetic attraction resides 
wholly in the surface of the iron bodies, 
and is independent of the mass. An 
empty bombshell will attract as strongly 
as a solid sphere of the same material. 
The cutters in gun-boring become mag- 
netic in consequence of being continually 
rubbed in the same direction. 

——The French journals report that 
M.Gaunal has succeeded in obtaining crys- 
tals having all the properties of diamonds, 
through the mutual reaction of phospho- 
rus, water and bisulphid of carbon, on 
each other, for the space of fifteen weeks. 
The crystals were found to be so hard that 
no pick was capable of acting on them; 
they cut glass like ordinary diamonds, and 
scratch the hardest steel; in brilliancy and 
transparency they equal the best jewels. 
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MAY persons regard Latin as an 
1 irksome study having little remu- 
nerating value. Latin, nevertheless, has 
important advantages in education; it is, 
not only a most excellent training for 
memory, but is the very best exposition of 
the general pricciples of grammar, illus- 
trating the inflections of words, and the 
nice shades of thought, developed by pre- 
fixes and terminations; and it gives an 
anerring key to the meanings of those 
more elegant and expressive terms used 
by our best writers. Words derived from 
the Latin add to the Anglo-Saxon a rich- 
ness and delicacy of expression that all 
scholars appreciate, and they now form a 
much larger proportion of our language 
than those not familiar with the classics 
would suppose. Education is thus imper- 
fect without some knowledge of this 
language and its derived words. 

But while these advantages of Latin are 
admitted, the irksomeness of its primary 
studies must be also, particularly in the old 
systems of teaching it, in which students 
were kept for months poring over a Latin 
grammar, without the facilities of seeing 
or applying the principles explained. A 
decided improvement in this respect took 
place when “First Books” in Latin 
appeared, combining grammar, reading 
and translation in each lesson. But the 
“ Latin Readers” and the “First Reading” 


books still have defects—in the monoto- 
nous character of the pieces, or the incon- 
gruous selections from various writers, 
apparently taken at random—detached 
sentences that awaken no interest, or para- 
graphs which change from one subject to 
another without finishing any; and in the 
books of modern times, as Historia Sacra, 
Viri Roma, the style is so dull and staid 
that students seldom feel their interest so 
much excited in the narrative as to pursue 
it with zest. In reading the new work of 
Professor Brooks.’ of Baltimore—the Viri 
America, the reader, therefore, cannot fail 
to be struck with the difference in the style 
between it and the first Latin books of his 
boyhood days. Opening the book at ran- 
dom, we find from “Joannes Pavtus 
Jones,” p. 120, the following spirited scene : 


‘Dum naves appropinquant, frequentia spec- 
tantium magna, studio summo, implet caput 
Flamboroughense. Dies vesperascit, sol descen- 
dit et, crepusculo in noctem tenebrascente, luna, 
orbe pleno surgens, radios argenteos diffundit. 
Subité supra pontum rubescit fulgor, ac reboant 
tonitrua, dum coéunt naves hostiles in primo 
congressu. Tormenta, toto latere, ex ordine 
celeriter emittuntur, exoriturque clamor virorum 
fragorque sclopetorum. 

‘* Pugna desevit; quaque emissione tormen- 
torum tigna dilacerantur, fissureeque per corpora 
navium aperiuntur, ruuytque unde per fora- 
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mina, pi sanguis super stegas lubricas, 
dum fumo involuti naute depreliantur snub 
incertam lunam. Decies ardet Richardus, decies 
flamme extinguuntur; interdum instat sidere, 
donec ab antlia levatus sit; sed usque preefectus 
ejus invictus preelium sustinet. Tandem Serapis 
incenditur, flammeque circa malos ad coelum 
exsuperant coruscantque crepitantque ; ubi nav- 
ee et marte subuctus, victorem 
agnoscit vexillumque submittit. 

“Ubi illuxit, uavis Richardus jacuit collapsa 
glandibus perforata, inflammata ac prope de- 
pressa. Per diem et noctem sustentata est; sed 
subjecta et volutata ab undis, in momentum 
vacillavit, ultimdmque eb mari hausta est cum 
fortibus defunctis, qui super stegas periérant. 
Non fuisset feretram melius aut sepulerum 
gloriosius. 

Now there is a fire,a graphicness in 
this description of the rencounter, that 
will delight the young and the old. True, 
the spirits of good old Cicero and Horace 
might be perplexed about the exact modern 
meaning of such words as tormenta, sclo- 
petorum, etc., but the style can not fail to 
interest, and make students delighted with 
Latin reading, and encourage them on- 
ward. If all the Latin first-reading had 
this excellence, we would hear but little 
complaint of its irksomeness. 

Examining the book more fully, we find 
another interesting feature. It embraces 
the lives of the prominent men of America, 
Columbus to Andrew Jackson, arranged in 
chronological order, and thus forms, as it 
were, a biographical history of the coun- 
try. Hence the study of the “ Viri Ame- 
rice’ can not fail to impress the memory 
with the principal events in our history, 
and to imbue the heart with enobling sen- 
timents of patriotism and virtue. This is, 
indeed, one of the peculiar characteristics 
of the classical works of Professor Brooks, 
especially, we remember, in his Cesar and 
Ovid. A late reviewer of these works 
observes: ‘Professor Brooks strives to 
beget a study of the text of his author, by 
pointing out the literary beauties, and by 
furnishing parallelisms from our own lite- 
rature and the Bible. He would develop, 
not only mere verbal or grammatical util- 
ity, but also cultivate the taste and the 
moral sense of classical study.” This, 
certainly, is no small advantage of Latin 
as a discipline for the minds of children. 
The late Bishop Meade, in his great work 
on “The Bible and the Classics,” says: 
“Tf all the teachers of youth, and editors of 
the classics, had but followed [this] example, 
then classical education, instead of minis- 
tering to skepticism and- immorality, would 
have been a useful handmaid to Christian- 
ity.” Latin and mathematics are admirably 

adapted to form a well-balanced mind. 
Latin is, however, better suited to some 
minds, and, generally and more especially, 
to the minds of females, 
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A new edition of a teacher’s manual? 
has appeared. It is not a book of much 
labor or erudition. The teacher’s vocation, 
means of professional improvement, oral 
teaching, object lessons, school examina- 
tions and exhibitions, and similar topics, 
are treated in the form of letters, in plain, 
intelligible language. No new system 
and few new ideas are advanced, and the 
experienced teacher would find little of 
practical importance. To many persons, 
however, it would be interesting, and 
would perhaps be more useful than some 
pretentious and labored treatise. ’ 


Cleveland’s Compendium: of English 
Literature was given to the public several 
years ago, and has been too extensively 
used and too well appreciated to require 
special praise. And as the proprietors of 
the MoyTuLy now issue the valuable series 
to which it belongs, we are tempted to 
pass the book with stinted approbation, as 
we have often done under similar cirenm- 
stances, knowing that in commending our 
publishers we might seem to be patting 
ourselves on the head. But the works of 
Charles D, Cleveland are really too meri- 
torious to be slighted on such considera- 
tions. The Compendium in its improved 
form is really a remarkable book. Solid, 
voluminous, and carefully compiled at first, 
the additions and revision have made it the 
best collection of the kind which has been 
prepared. Few who have had no experi- 
ence in bookmaking can form an approxi- 
mafive estimiute of the time and labor 
necessarily expended on the work. The 
selections are in prose and in poetry, 
illustrating the principal writers of five 
centuries, and are annotated, indexed, and 
arranged with the conscientious accuracy 
which distinguishes the author. Unusnal 
pains have been taken in the typographical 
execution of the work, and it is issued in 
the neat, handsome and durable form 
which it merits. 


The Teacher’s work would prove far 
pleasanter were his pupils properly trained 
at home, from their infancy. Warren Bur- 
ton’s new book on the “ Observing Facul- 
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ties” happily shows what can and ought 
to be done at home, and how it should be 
done. Those parents who properly en- 
courage the child’s first cravings after 
knowledge are really exercising tutorships 
and professorships as important as any in 
our colleges. Mr. Burton’s book‘ contains 
less than two hundred pages, and yet we 
know no work so rich in valuable hints 
and suggestions. We are not given to the 
use of strong terms in praising books, but 
we can not avoid insisting that every pa- 
rent and teacher should own and study 
this little volume. Its universal use could 
not fail to be of inestimable advantage. 


We have had many works professing to 
contain valuable information concerning 
methods of instruction. Too many of these 
have been of inferior character and oniy’a 
few have been sufficiently thorough or 
practical. It, therefore, gives us real pleas- 


ure to receive the long promised work of 


Prof. Wickersham,’ in which we recognize 
a nearer approach to a properly scientific 
treatment of the various questions. The 
introduction, containing 100 pages, is elab- 
orately written and full of facts alike in- 
teresting and important. In this portion 
of the work the author makes some strong 
points while urging that teachers need 
special preparation for their calling. He 
regards teaching, as a profession, equal in 
importance to those of medicine, law, and 
theology, and shows that its object is to iin- 
part instruction not merely that the pupil 
may acquire means to feed or clothe him- 
self, but also that he may be made more 
useful to his fellow men. Having estab- 
lished the importance of the profession he 
insists, with great propriety, on the ne- 


’ cessity for special preparatory schools, and 


fortifies his position by references to the 
teachers of Prussia, France, and Great 
Britain. We regret that our limited space 
will not permit us to carefully discuss the 
merits of this work. It is characterized by 
wonderful unity of purpose and complete- 
ness of plan. No branch of study seems to 
have been overlooked ; for instruction in 
each, some method is given. The whole 
treatise gives evidence of careful prepara- 
tion. The style is very concise. By those 
who have the honor of the profession at 
heart and who desire to be faithful in dis- 
charging tl their duties toward the pupil, this 


work will be welcomed more heartily than 
any similar treatise which has appeared. 


Our clerical friend, the Vicar of Wake- 
field, will never grow old. We have just 
had a half-hour’s chat with him, and found 
him as genial and loquacious as when, a 
quarter of a century ago, we learned inci- 
dentally, through him, that the “ecosmogony 

.. of the world had puzzle] philosophers 
of all ages,” and that “*Sanchoniathon, Man- 
etho, Berosus and Ocellus Lucanus, had 
attempted it in vain.” The Vicar, at this 
time,® is elad in dark vellum cloth, and his 
appearance is altugether unexceptionable. 


The Phrenological publications of Messrs. 
Fowler & Wells have long been known 
thronghont our country, and it may almost 
be said, throughont the world. During 
several years they have directed their 
attention, not only to subjects of a similar 
nature, but to various practical and useful 
topics. Of these the Handbook for Home 
Improvement’ is most directly connected 
with educational matters. It will seem to 
many persons that a book showing how to 
write. how to talk, how to behave, and 
how to do business, is, in this enlightened 
day, a little behind the age. Such persons 
do not reflect that the world is repeopled 
every thirty years, and that a thousand 
years hence there will be myriads of tyros 
blundering with their A B OC. To persons 
who have had little opportunity for syste- 
matic study, the Handbook, simple and 
inartistic as it is in execution, will prove 
both interesting and serviceable 


The Pulpit and Rostrum continues to 
present from time to time the most inter- 
esting productions of the literary and fo- 
rensic leaders of our eventful age. Devoted 
to no restricted range of thought, it is a 
reflex of the most gifted minds now influ- 
encing popular action. The latest numbers 
of the series contains the Oration of Hon. 
George Bancroft, at the Obsequies of the 
late President; the Funeral Ode, by Bry- 
ant; the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
the Inaugural Address of March, 1865. 
Accompanying these is a well-executed 
and remarkably accurate engraving of the 
lamented President, forming a striking 
contrast to the rude portraits which at this 
time everywhere meet the eye. 
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